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Gnitorials. 


CONDITION OF MUSIC ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


Tae advocates of the theory of continuous hu- 
man progress will hardly find materials to support 
their opinions from a consideration of the present 
condition of music, either abroad or at home, as 
far, at least, as composers are concerned. 

It is the common opinion of the outside musical 
world that the three great continental schools— 
which are all we purpose to deal with at present-— 
the Italian, the German, and the French, do not 
exhibit, and have not exhibited for some years 
past, any very remarkable extent of originality or 
genius; all that even their warmest admirers ven- 
ture to say on their behalf is, that they show an 
increasing amount of industry in composition, a 
certain degree of proficiency in the technical intri- 
cacies of the science, with a tolerable share of ta- 
lent; but not that they produce anything that 
will go down toa very remote postcrity—anything, 
in short, likely to place their names in the rank of 
those great masters whose genius created their re- 
spective schools, and whose works will continue to 
form and control the musical taste of the world as 
long as the arts and sciences find a home in civilized 
society. We must not be misunderstood ; we are 
not making sweeping assertions, we are not about 
to institute invidious comparisons, or to depreciate 
unfairly existing musical writers whose productions 
at this time are the charm of many a scienti- 
fic musical gathering ;—if we make assertions, we 
shall show that they are well founded ; if we insti- 
tute comparisons, it will be because the nature of 
the subject requires it; if we point out anything to 
object to in the compositions of the authors of the 
day, we shall do so because we think the notice we 
draw upon them may produce amendment, and be- 
cause we believe the authors capable of better things. 
Contrasted, then, with those great masters who 
have passed away, leaving as a legacy to posterity 
imperishable records of genius, we say that the 
composers of our own time can, for the most part, 
claim no higher than second rank. We know from 
experience that in arts, sciences, and literature, 
there are special epochs which produce great men, 
and that succeeding ages furnish nothing that comes 
up to the same standard of excellence. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that music should have had 
its favoured period, and that the great lights of 
past generations should have continued to retain 
their unapproachable superiority. As we do not 
think that either men or minds are in process of 
degeneration, we shall continue to hope for some- 
thing higher and more enduring than our existing 
composers have as yet presented to the world. 

It were a task certainly curious, and perhaps use- 
ful, to attempt to trace out the cause of the superi- 
ority of the old masters of music. Did that supe- 
riority arise from mere careful musical training— 
from harder study—from a peculiar idiosyncrasy 





—or from a happy combination of all these condi- 


tions? We will not venture to decide these ques- 
tions, we leave them to those severe logicians who 
insist upon finding a fitting cause for every effect. 
Nor shall we stop to confute those fanciful theorists 
who hardily assert that the highest efforts of genius 
are nothing but the fortuitous inspiration of a 
happy moment. In support of their humorous 
doctrine they point to Mozart, unable to rise above 
commonplace, unless he sat down to compose dressed 
in full court costume and with his large diamond 
ring glittering on his finger; to HanpEL, whose 
glorious Messiah was, as they assert, the offspring 
of a hamper of gratuitous Tokay ;—many will re- 
collect the caricature print of this grand composer 
seated at the organ, surrounded with all the luxu- 
ries of an Apicuis, bearing a physiognomy of swin- 
ish attributes, with the explanatory poetry at foot, 
which expressed astonishment that such gross 
sensuality should be found in combination with 
such sublime ideas ;—to BretHoven, whose most 
masterly and scientific sinfonias were, according to a 
contemporary, produced after an hour’s indulgence 
in the grotesque humours of Polichinello. If we 
take a survey of the present condition of Music on 
the Continent, we shall find in Italy, in Germany, 
and in France, a host of young composers who am- 
bitiously try their hands at opera, and, of the few 
who succeed in getting their works performed, after 
a representation or two we hear no more of them. 
We do not pretend to account for this state of 
things, we only record a fact, and we bring it pro- 
minently forward in the hope that some latent 
genius, who only requires a wholesome stimulus 
to exert himself, will rouse himself, to wipe off the 
tacit reproach which attaches to the present age. 
We will take Italy first, because standing in the 
very foremost rank, as the country that may be 
said to have first founded a distinctive national 
school of music. Since Betiiy1, Donizert1, Mrr- 
CADANTE, and, greater than all, Rossin1, confessedly 
at the head of the modern Italian Opera, and who, 
though existing, is by many thought, but we trust 
mistakenly, to be practically dead to the musical 
world, inasmuch as his genius slumbers so pro- 
foundly and continuously as to make it almost hope- 
less to expect anything from him again worthy of 
his reputation, have past away, many candidates 
for public favours have appeared, but none with 
greater or sounder claims than Verpi. ‘This 
composer, who is taking the lead among Italian 
writers, had much to overcome before he could 
get an audience to acknowledge unreservedly his 
merits. Venrpr is a prolific composer; he has pro- 
duced many operas, but comparatively few of his 
earlier works are known here, and, we may add, 
are likely to be known. His later productions 
Il Trovatore, Ernani, Un Ballo in Maschera, and 
La Traviata, are those by which he is best known 
in this country, and are those on which his reputa- 
tion is based. But it may fairly be doubted whether 
even these favorite operas will obtain a life and a 
reputation beyond the present generation. Italy 
at the present day certainly does not come up to 
that high standard which her great historical names 
have establishet=~Germany has made for herself 















a distinguished school of her own. In the opinion 
of many sound judges, Germany ought to be placed 
at the very head of the musical world. Her great- 
est names compare in all departments of the science 
with the highest of the Italian school, and in some 
departments Germany reigns absolutely without a 
rival. The operas of Mozart and Weser, the sinfo- 
nias of Mozart, Haypy, Scuvunerr, Sronr, and 
Scuumann, the sacred music of Bacu, the oratorios 
of Hanpet, Haypy, and the late Feiix Menpets- 
SOHN, give Germany a renown beyond that of any 
other country. At the present time Germany is most 
prolific in writers of what may be termed chamber 
music, and the lighter sort of concert and salon 
music. There is one living composer, however, 
who soars above his contemporaries, and who, it is 
believed, will eventually take his rank among the 
highest class of historical German musical worthies 
—we refer to Ricuarn Wacner. It is the re- 
forming genius of Waanrr that redeems the 
present German school from the charge of medio- 
crity ; for although the German school has recently 
produced such stars as F. Lacuner, Linppatyrer, 
Fiorow, Krevrzer, Hinirr, Lortzine and many 
others, still, compared with their great predecessors, 
they are but stars of the second magnitude. 

The French school of operatic composers may 
call its name legion. We have had within our own 
time Auser, Apam, Meyrrserr, Hatevy, Heron, 
Davin, Crarrrson, Reyer, Boretpiev, Gounop, and 
how many more whose names have not reached this 
side of the Channel it would be difficult to say. 
Of the existing writers it may be said that Gounop 
occupies the most distinguished place. There is 
more of what may be called distinctive originality 
in his writings than in those of his confreres ; but 
we must limit this praise to his earlier works, for 
in his later, Za Reine de Saba for instance, he 
has apparently studied the scores of Waanxr rather 
too obviously. 

Upon a careful consideration, then, of all cireum- 
stances, and making the most liberal estimate of 
the talent of foreign composers of the present day, 
we come to the deliberate opinion that there is 
a dearth of what we will term the highest class of 
composers. We have plenty of writers of light, 
elegant, transitory music, who display talent and 
genius ; but we have no writers who rise to the 
highest rank in the severer regions of the science. 
With the works of the old masters as guides—we 
should have thought that music would have ad- 
vanced, but whether it is that modern professors 
will not give themselves the same careful training, 
will not make themselves acquainted with the truc 
principles of the science, or that human genius has 
reached its climax and its decadence has now set in, 
the fact still remains patent that the modern school 
of writers is inferior to the old. 


MEMORIALISTIC ART. 


We are all of us in the present day more or less 
memorialis's: we allof us admire somebody whom 
we would celebrate by some erection palpable to 
the eye. This being so, it is of course highly to be 
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Editorials. 


CONDITION OF MUSIC ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


Tae advocates of the theory of continuous hu- 
man progress will hardly find materials to support 
their opinions from a consideration of the present 
condition of music, either abroad or at home, as 
far, at least, as composers are concerned. 

It is the common opinion of the outside musical 
world that the three great continental schools— 
which are all we purpose to deal with at present— 
the Italian, the German, and the French, do not 
exhibit, and have not exhibited for some years 
past, any very remarkable extent of originality or 
genius; all that even their warmest admirers ven- 
ture to say on their behalf is, that they show an 
increasing amount of industry in composition, a 
certain degree of proficiency in the technical intri- 
cacies of the science, with a tolerable share of ta- 
lent; but not that they produce anything that 
will go down toa very remote posterity—anything, 
in short, likely to place their names in the rank of 
those great masters whose genius created their re- 
spective schools, and whose works will continue to 
form and control the musical taste of the world as 
long as the arts and sciences find a home in civilized 
society. We must not be misunderstood ; we are 
not making sweeping assertions, we are not about 
to institute invidious comparisons, or to depreciate 
unfairly existing musical writers whose productions 
at this time are the charm of many a scienti- 
fic musical gathering ;—if we make assertions, we 
shall show that they are well founded ; if we insti- 
tute comparisons, it will be because the nature of 
the subject requires it; if we point out anything to 
object to in the compositions of the authors of the 
day, we shall do so because we think the notice we 
draw upon them may produce amendment, and be- 
cause we believe the authors capable of better things. 
Contrasted, then, with those great masters who 
have passed away, leaving as a legacy to posterity 
imperishable records of genius, we say that the 
composers of our own time can, for the most part, 
claim no higher than second rank. We know from 
experience that in arts, sciences, and literature, 
there are special epochs which produce great men, 
and that succeeding ages furnish nothing that comes 
up to the same standard of excellence. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that music should have had 
its favoured period, and that the great lights of 
past generations should have continued to retain 
their unapproachable superiority. As we do not 
think that either men or minds are in process of 





tions? We will not venture to decide these ques- 
tions, we leave them to those severe logicians who 
insist upon finding a fitting cause for every effect. 
Nor shall we stop to confute those fanciful theorists 
who hardily assert that the highest efforts of genius 
are nothing but the fortuitous inspiration of a 
happy moment. In support of their humorous 
doctrine they point to Mozart, unable to rise above 
commonplace, unless he sat down to compose dressed 
in full court costume and with his large diamond 
ring glittering on his finger; to HanpEL, whose 
glorious Messiah was, as they assert, the offspring 
of a hamper of gratuitous Tokay ;—many will re- 
collect the caricature print of this grand composer 
seated at the organ, surrounded with all the luxu- 
ries of an Apicuis, bearing a physiognomy of swin- 
ish attributes, with the explanatory poetry at foot, 
which expressed astonishment that such gross 
sensuality should be found in combination with 
such sublime ideas ;—to BrrrHoven, whose most 
masterly and scientific sinfonias were, according to a 
contemporary, produced after an hour’s indulgence 
in the grotesque humours of Polichinello. If we 
take a survey of the present condition of Music on 
the Continent, we shall find in Italy, in Germany, 
and in France, a host of young composers who am- 
bitiously try their hands at opera, and, of the few 
who succeed in getting their works performed, after 
a representation or two we hear no more of them. 
We do not pretend to account for this state of 
things, we only record a fact, and we bring it pro- 
minently forward in the hope that some latent 
genius, who only requires a wholesome stimulus 
to exert himself, will rouse himself, to wipe off the 
tacit reproach which attaches to the present age. 
We will take Italy first, because standing in the 
very foremost rank, as the country that may be 
said to have first founded a distinctive national 
school of music. Since Beriin1, Donizert1, Mzr- 
CADANTE, and, greater than all, Rosstn1, confessedly 
at the head of the modern Italian Opera, and who, 
though existing, is by many thought, but we trust 
mistakenly, to be practically dead to the musical 
world, inasmuch as his genius slumbers so pro- 
foundly and continuously as to make it almost hope- 
less to expect anything from him again worthy of 
his reputation, have past away, many candidates 
for public favours have appeared, but none with 
greater or sounder claims than Verpr. This 
composer, who is taking the lead among Italian 
writers, had much to overcome before he could 
get an audience to acknowledge unreservedly his 
merits. Vexnrpr is a prolific composer; he has pro- 
duced many operas, but comparatively few of his 
earlier works are known here, and, we may add, 






































a distinguished school of her own. In the opinion 
of many sound judges, Germany ought to be placed 
at the very head of the musical world. Her great- 
est names compare in all departments of the science 
with the highest of the Italian school, and in some 
departments Germany reigns absolutely without a 
rival, The operas of Mozart and Wener, the sinfo- 
nias of Mozart, Haypn, Scnvuserr, Sronr, and 
Scuumann, the sacred music of Bacu, the oratorios 
of Hanpet, Harpy, and the late Fetrx Menpets- 
SOHN, give Germany a renown beyond that of any 
other country. Atthe present time Germany is most 
prolific in writers of what may be termed chamber 
music, and the lighter sort of concert and salon 
music. There is one living composer, however, 
who soars above his contemporaries, and who, it is 
believed, will eventually take his rank among the 
highest class of historical German musical worthies 
—we refer to Ricuarp Wacner. It is the re- 
forming genius of Waanrr that redeems the 
present German school from the charge of medio- 
crity ; for although the German school has recently 
produced such stars as F. Lacuner, Liyppainter, 
Frorow, Krevrzer, Hitter, Lortzine and many 
others, still, compared with their great predecessors, 
they are but stars of the second magnitude. 

The French school of operatic composers may 
call its name legion. We have had within our own 
time Ausrr, Anam, Merersrer, Hatevy, Heroxp, 
Davin, Ciarrisoy, Reyer, Boretprev, Gounop, and 
how many more whose names have not reached this 
side of the Channel it would be difficult to say. 
Of the existing writers it may be said that Gounop 
occupies the most distinguished place. There is 
more of what may be called distinctive originality 
in his writings than in those of his confreres ; but 
we must limit this praise to his earlier works, for 
in his later, Za Reine de Saba for instance, he 
has apparently studied the scores of Waenzr rather 
too obviously. 

Upon a careful consideration, then, of all circum- 
stances, and making the most liberal estimate of 
the talent of foreign composers of the present day, 
we come to the deliberate opinion that there is 
a dearth of what we will term the highest class of 
composers. We have plenty of writers of light, 
elegant, transitory music, who display talent and 
genius ; but we have no writers who rise to the 
highest rank in the severer regions of the science. 
With the works of the old masters as guides—we 
should have thought that music would have ad- 
vanced, but whether it is that modern professors 
will not give themselves the same careful training, 
will not make themselves acquainted with the true 
principles of the science, or that human genius has 
reached its climax and its decadence has now set in, 
the fact still remains patent that the modern school 
of writers is inferior to the old. 


MEMORIALISTIC ART. 


We are all of us in the present day more or less 
memorialis's: we all of us admire somebody whom 
we would celebrate by some erection palpable to 
the eye. This being so, it is of course highly to be 
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desired that the various forms of memorial which 
we select should be consistent with the improving 
taste of the day—consistent with the reputation 
of a generation existing contemporancously with 
Rosur, There was a great deal of truth in what 
Brnow wrote about fame :— 
“What is the end of fame ? ’tis but to fill 
A certain portion of uncertain paper : 
Some liken it to climbing up a hill, 
Whose summit, like all hills, is lost in vapour : 
To have, when the original is dust, 
A name, a wretched picture, and worse bust.” 
But Bynow was generally excessive in his criticism, 
and we car boast of better things than wretched 
i and worse busts. Our views are flying 
i : though bards may not look for much be- 
yond their names, their pictures, a tomb in West- 
minster Abbcy, and perhaps poorly-executed bust, 
we accord to the majority of what we term our 
men the best productions of our art, and we 
to their memories the works of the greatest 
living geniuses. It is not our intention in this ar- 
ticle to review critically recent artistic productions 
of the nature to which we have alluded. We 
would simply examine the taste which selects for 
one man a memorial window—upon the art of me- 
morial windows we may perhaps speak—for another 
a column whose towering summit shall overlook all 
surrounding erections. And it must be remembered 
that these can be no idle speculations; hero-wor- 
shipping is increasing day by day. No public man 
dies who is not worthy of something more than a 
simple tomb and a truthful epitaph. Consequently, 
it becomes a subject for serious consideration to 
what ies of memorial we should commit our- 
selves, in order that the land may not be laden with 
unpicturesque encumbrances and unsightly protu- 


ces, 

Primarily, of course, the attentipn of man was 
turned to the celebration of his Maker, but it has 
been well observed, that of that which is more than 
creature, creature never conceived. The concious- 
ness of this fact, however, has not restrained us 
from attempting works rich in design, gorgeous in 
execution, although falling far short of the emblems 
dreamed of cnly in the heart of the worshipper. 
Mr. Rusxry, in the second volume of his Modern 
Painters, treats with excessive’ severity the flights 
of thought which have led artists to aim at execu- 
tions’ beyond the brush of mortal. If he found 
cause for censuring Perverno, Fra Ancetico, Lro- 
mwarpo, and Micwart-Aneeto, we shall not be con- 
sidered unreasonable if we complain of the baldness 


desideratum lism, 

im religious art, but too often are led into impurity. 
Rater any of our ordinary churches or our cathe- 
examine the themes selected and the me- 
thod of execution. Dissect the ideas, resolve them 
into their constituent , and endeavour to dis- 


“With more than human gifts from heaven adorn'd, 
absolute, graces divine.” 

s an 

the 








the fishermen and their Lord and Master are placed 
—has attained to the most accurate, because the 
most natural, representation of the Son of Man. 
Any work of this nature in which there is an ap- 
pearance of painfulness or want of power and free- 
dom must be ugly and wrong. This is a theory 
propounded by good authority, and, we think, uni- 
versally admitted to be correct. Little more need 
be said upon the folly of the ambition which would 
endeavour to fix on glass the image of an ascended 
divinity. 

Memorial windows, however, are not confined in 
their subjects: evil spirits are not infrequently in- 
troduced. Here, again, there is a difficulty ; for, as 
a modern writer on art somewhere remarks, the 
elevation of the form necessary to give it spiritual- 


ity destroys the appearance of evil, and hence the | 
greatest painters have been reduced to receive aid | 
from the fancy and to eke out all they could con- | 


ceive of malignity by help of horns, hoofs, and 
claws. Grotro’s Satan has been instanced asa fine 
example of fiend-painting, as well as Onrcaena’s, 
AnceELo’s, and Prnporer’s spirits, the latter of 
whom, in his ‘‘ Temptation,” gives us Satan as a 
fair angel with face sensual and treacherous. How 
different the poet, describing the serpent’s approach 
to Eve !— 
His head 

Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes ; 

With burnish’d neck of verdant gold, erect, 

oer eats leasing was his shape 

And lovely.” 
We have cited this evidence to show how imagina- 
tions differ, and to enable us to ask the question 
whether it is advisable to permit the licence of dif- 
fering opinions in places frequented by the ignorant 
and the unlearned? We admit. that in the great 
majority of sacred buildings a simplicity sometimes 
severe is observed, but it may be safely said that 
none presents an utter absence of cherubim. There 
may be often seen sketches of the judgment-day 
attempted in a square yard, and each in their de- 
gree emulate the grand failure of Fra Barrotomero, 
whose group of dead and little black devils, like 
spiders, skipping and crawling in the back ground, 
(fresco in the out-house of the Ospedale Santa 
Maria Nuova at Florence, noticed by Rusxrn), have 
been so roughly handled by critics. We would 
gladly see this practice of fanciful painting in 
churches drop into desuetude. Our sacred archi- 
tecture is gradually becoming sterner, and under 
the Brsnor or Lonpon’s administration perhaps a 
new era in scripture scene-painting may be com- 
menced. 

The erection of statues and columns is becoming 
a habit, and it would appear quite possible that in 
distant ages voyagers may visit our island and carry 
off our marble monuments'as types of English civil- 
ization in the nineteenth century, much as we bear 
home from Nineveh prodigies of masonry for our 
museum. The opinion of posterity is of no great 
consequence: it is far more important that in our 
own eyes we should be reasonable, and, if possible, 
wise. Cutting satire has been expended upon the 
moters of the Shakspeare monument, and indeed 
it would appear very much as if each individual 
were addressing the poet in the words'of one of 
Moore’s melodies :— 
* Go where glory waits’ thee 
But while wid elates wrt 
Oh! still remember me.” 

The consequence of this perhaps excusable thirst 
for even the ghost of a shadow of another’s fame is 
multitudinous counsel: few conceive they have not 
an eye for a piece of sculpture ; it is a matter upon 
which all may say something, and in this respect 
most men pursue their inclination. At present our 
metropolis is not overburdened with memorial erec- 


Guard’s 
noted a chasteness of design which promised well. 
But we have much to dread. ishmen never 


cost us many tho ; individually, no doubt, we 
have all found it at times exceedi inconveni- 
ent. Itshould be avoided. Perhaps the reason why 


tation. 





We are so very anxious to honour all men who do any- 
thing at all is that we have so very few men who 
shine pre-eminent. There is some thought of erec- 
ting a statue to Sin Rowrayy Hitt. Now this is 
utterly superfluous. The name of Rowzanp Hint 
will be as permanent in the minds of Englishmen 
in connection with England’s commerce, as that 
of SwaxsPrare in connection with the drama. 
Therefore, we say, let monuments and statues be 
few, but let them be worthy of our artistic repu- 
Let memorial windows be few, but let 
them be chaste and simple, grateful to the eye of 
a man wearied by clerical tautology, and plain to 
the mind of the most unlettered frequenter of our 
cathedrals and our parish churches. 


OPERETTAS INTERDICTED. 
Amone our musical reviews im # preceeding num- 


ber of this Magagitte we had occasion to notice two 


drawing-room operettas, entitled Cousin Kate and 
The Haunted Mill, and to these publications we 
invited attention, as being fair specimens of a elass 
of music which—requiring no scenic effects, no 
properties but such as are easily attainable, and, 
above all, no chorus—adapted itself to meet those 
requirements which a rehearsal of selections from 
more important works will not on all occasions 
satisfy : indeed, with the aid of a pianoforte, a skil- 
ful accompanyist, and two or three willing and 
painstaking performers, an entertainment is by such 
compositions provided of a most refined, pleasing, 
and acceptable character. At the time we made 
these observations we had no idea that the public 
representation of these works would have given oc- 
casion for what we cannot but regard as an unjust 
decision on the part of the borough magistrates of 
the town of Leicester, who have expressed their 
opinion, after careful deliberation, that they cannot 
discriminate between such musical entertainments 
as these operettas supply, and the acting of a “stage 
play,” which is illegal in any but a duly-licensed 
house. Upon this decision Mr. Gauze, a clever 
and accomplished caterer for public amusement, 
who, unquestioned, has given similar drawing-room 
entertainments both in town and the provinces, has 
been mulcted of the sum of five pounds, to’ say 
nothing of the légal expense, inconvenience, and 
vexation attending the answering of a summons 
issued against him to appear before the Leicester 
magistrates. The complainants in the case were 
a Mr. Owen and the Proprietors of the Leicester 
Theatre—a fact which we mention, as it in some 
measure accounts for the animus of the whole pro- 
ceedings. Itis obvious from the reports that Cousin 
Kate and The Haunted Mill, as rendered by Mr. and 
Mrs. Gater, found higher favour in the eyes of the 
Leicester public than the amusement. ordinarily 
provided by the provincial theatricals; indeed, it 
would almost appear that the operettas entirely 
supplanted the legitimate drama. on the night in 
question, for the prompter of the theatre, called 
to prove that the operettas were bona fide “‘ plays,” 
paid not only a compliment to Mr. Gazer, but bore 
testimony to the good taste of the people of Leices- 
ter, who were able to appreciate the talent of the 
artistes and the character of the entertainment, for 
he assured the magistrates that his services at the 
theatre were dispensed with, and that he paid his 
shilling at the doors of the Temperance Hall, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Gater performed before “ a great 
number of people.” The question which the 
magistrates were called upon to consider was 
whether an. operetta could be considered “a play” 
in the legal interpretation of the term. No one 
attempted to question the character of the enter- 
tainment, which was admitted on all sides to: have 
been distinguished by ‘‘ musical beauty, talent of 
composition, and consummate ability in represente- 
tion.” The charge of Mr. Owen and the proprie- 
torsof the Leicester theatre was‘not levelled against 
the rmance, but it was against the in 
ich it was given that they took exception; and 
magistrates were in. the anomalous: po- 
ition of deciding whether, for the performance of 
a and refined musical operetta, a Temperance 


. or @ theatre can be considered the most fitting 
lace. In vain did Mr. Gazer urge that the Lord 
Chamberain and the whole of the Landon that 
cal managers were unanimous in their opinion 
the act of Parliament was not infringed by such 
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ances as those for which, not only he, but 

. and Mrs. Cuarres Marnews, Mr. and Mrs. 
Geeuax Reev, Mr. Joun Parry, Mr. and Mrs. 
owanp Pavt, and others, have gained a deservedly 
popular reputation, and which are not only per- 
mitted, but encouraged by uninterrupted support, in 
London and the provincial cities and towns in the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Gazer, seems, however, to 
have pleaded before a bench utterly incapable of 
Ss aeengene ing the common-sense arguments brought 
to upon the charge; and although a shilling 
fine would have been sufficient to mark their opinion, 
and to vindicate any imaginary infringement of the 
law, they appear to have been determined to make 
Mr. Gazer an example to prevent future encroach- 
ments upon the monopolies claimed for the proprie- 
tors of the theatre. Virtually, the decision of the 
magistrates drives the le from the Temperance 
Hall into the theatre! e trust, however, that 
neither Mr. Gater nor the Leicester public will 
allow the matter to rest here. The first has justi- 
fiable grounds for appeal to a higher court, and, in 
the interest of a music-loving people, we shall hope 
to see the decision of these Leicester magistrates 
yeversed. If the ‘act of Parliament really bears 
the interpretation given it by these sapient dispen- 
gers of justice, the sooner such a disgrace is wiped 
from the ‘statute-book the better. The case cited 
by the magistrates in support of their judgment 
‘we do not think at all analogous to the one upon 
which they were called upon to decide, differing as 
it does in many essential particulars, and, after 
carefully reviewing the inquiry, we can only draw 
the single conclusion that the magistrates must 
have been unduly biassed in favour of the proprie- 
tors of the theatre. The result of the decision is 
such that the host of musical talent which is grate- 
fally received in other places, is warned off the 
theatrical preserves of Leicester, and the public in 
that town are debarred from the innocent gratifica- 
tion attending such an unobjectionable, refined, and 


‘ ¢mproved form of publicamusement. The Leicester 


magistrates entirely overlook a large number of re- 
‘gpectable people who entertain scruples against 
“play-going,” but who can see much to admire in 


. ‘the represeritation of an operetta. The evil does 


not, unfortunately, rest here. This legal decision 
may be set up as a precedent in future actions, 
where a litigious theatrical manager can be found 
capable of ‘resorting to such a measure for the pur- 
spose of driving the people into his theatre, when 
perhaps the performances are not sufficiently at- 
tractive in themselves to induce a visit. The 
Leicester public have, however, at their disposal the 
‘same way of resenting any unjustifiable interference 
with their amusements as the stage-loving people 
of the metropolis exhibited before the officious 
king at whose instigation was passed the Stage 
Licensing Act, when audiences amused themselves by 
‘hissing the permitted plays. This would doubtless 
soon ‘silence the ‘theatre proprietors, who might 
fearne serviceable lesson from the fact that at no 
Vi? fg period a French company ‘performing 
‘at'the Haymarket theatre were once hissed out of 
‘the country, although there was no ill-will against 
' personally, but it was sufficient that the Li- 
eensing Act authorized them to play, and the pub- 
lic:-would not tolerate them accordingly. 








Contributed Cssays. 


TIME AND TUNE. 
‘Most of us, who have any pretensions to musical 
‘taste ‘or ‘knowl are aware of the meaning of 
‘these two words artistic sense. We 


me probaly, ten gronnod over some persever- 





which has favoured our quiet 
street for a m 8 performance, whose every 
‘instrument proceeds in independent fashion, in sub- 
lime indifference 'to whos of ‘its companions. 
“We have bewailed the cracked voice of the pes 
‘that ‘plant Sistielives opposite our study ow, 
with a 
‘Bittle © ‘in ‘the social ‘scale, we have not failed 
‘to be reminded that there are such as those 
‘of Time and Tune, whose absence is ill supplied by 
‘a loud voice or rapid execution. "We may have 
‘the select audience who heard two 
the school-room perform the treble 


‘| that la 
‘| start o 
|| twenty minutes; who wi 
|| cannot possibly finish within the given time; who 


of the Irish and the bass of the Scotch quadrilles as 
a duet, with only a vague notion that “it didn’t go 
quite right.” ven if we missed that grand occa- 
sion, we can scarcely fail to have been honoured by 
the performance of some amateur, who lived in the 
delusion that he or she had voice and ear—a 
delusion impossible to the listeners. The rapture 
with which private quadrille a hail a really 
_— player of dance music—that is, a player who 
eeps and well-marked time—gives ample 
proof of the vast importance of this musical faculty. 

But these magic co-partners extend their sway 
far beyond that harmonious sphere, to which they 
are properly supposed to belong, and the further 
extension of their benign influence would transform 
this troublesome world into a much more comfort- 
able place. In the first place, their assistance is 
needed very much by the votaries of a kindred art, 
and prose-writers and verse-makers alike would 
do well to make them a little more their study. 
We all know the charm lent to a noble thought 
by its melodious expression, by the stately march 
of blank verse, the impassioned fervour of the 
lyric, or the varied music of the ode, in the hands 
of our great bards. Some are more fortunate in 
this respect than others, and we may fancy that 
we can trace a certain resemblance between the 
masters of verse and of music. Shelley, the most 
musical of poets, reminds us of the delightful me- 
lodies of Mozart, while the loftier genius of Mil- 
ton bears affinity to the stately strains of Handel. 
Yet the mourner for the fall of man and the loss of 
Paradise could pen the sweet and flowing Allegro 
and Penseroso, even as the composer of the sublime 
Hallelujah gave us the light and dulcet strains of 
Acis and Galatea. 

But Time and Tune have other aspects than those 
of musical and literary qualifications, and they who 
are incapable of appreciating their merits in an ar- 
tistic sense may be very sensible of their claims to 
notice in a more ordinary and practical guise. Time 
and Tune extend their mystic influence over our 
daily life, and a fitting sense of the r t due to 
them will make the wheels of either business or 
pleasure go round much more smoothly. What is 
more tiresome than a business appointment with an 
unpunctual man, who contrives to make you wait 

-an-hour for him one day, thereby making you 
lose a train, and on the next occasion protests he 
has been waiting for = two hours, though you are 
within five minutes of your time? The same terri- 
ble individual is known and dreaded by hostesses, 
who watch the faces of the assembled guests grow- 
ing black under the combined effects of dulness and 
hunger, knowing all the while that the fish will be 
boiled to , the turkey over-roasted, the entrées 
ruined, and the sauces as cold as charity. 

Railways have, probably, done demething to miti- 
gate the evil, by forcing us all to pay more heed to 
the flight of our minutes, and impressing continually 
upon us that there are only 60 minutes in an hour, 
and that 15, 30, and 45 are very considerable frac- 
tions of the said 60. But some cases are too despe- 
rate for even a long apprenticeship of railway tra- 
velling to cure; and we may frequently witness the 
melancholy yet ludicrous s cle, on the platform 
of a station, of a frantic family party tearing up as 
the last bell rings, smothered under the weight of 
shawls, parcels, and what-nots, hurriedly snatched 
up from all the four quarters of the compass. We 
can still often see the despairing face of Paterfami- 
lias, as, watch in hand, he leans out of the window of 
his vehicle, and implores Jehu to “drive faster.” And 
it is to be noticed that it is seldom men and women 
of business who get too late for trains and steamers, 
and drive their friends to frenzy by missing ap- 
pointments and not fulfilling e ments. It is 
e class who have no sense of time, who will 
on an cn seer that must take them an 
hour and a half, ing that they will be back in 
begin things which they 


are always behind-hand, always in a “ hurry-gcurry,” 


always ing after an hour or two that they will 
never catch. e art of regulating time is one of 
the great secrets of good management ; one of those 


means by which some t so much 
more than others, ik seems an oabs and 
fuss. We need not say that those who have the 


special gift of time usually begin their day early, 


iden ones of the day. 
those who know 60 little the value of time as to seek 


anxiously for means to kill it, we have nothing 
to do. ir deficiency lies than mere 
lack of the gift of time; they need the faculty 


that will 


hand of gentle and simple, wise and foolish, if they 
will doit. Letthem seek it heartily and do it 








, dreading no longer that the days may be 


too long, the noontides dull, the evenings wearisome 
but fearing only that they may not have accom. 
plished all that lies within their reach when the 
“— cometh in which the work must be laid aside. 
e gift of Tune, too, is an inestimable blessing. 
Who does not know some person who never fails to 
irritate and distress them? who brings up awkward 
subjects, who provokes angry discussions, and who, 
if there is a skeleton in the cupboard, is pretty cer- 
tai to drag it out ? There are people whom children 
shrink from, because theyare always out of tune with 
their innocent mirth | playfulness ; people whom 
those in trouble dread to see, because their well- 
meant advice and condolences are always aggra- 
vating; people to whom we should never think of 
confiding our secret pleasures and pains, from an 
intuitive sense of their want of sympathy. They may 
be very good friends nevertheless, and may possibly 
have a great regard for us, only they want the finer 
sénse which should put them “in tune” with the mu- 
sic of our souls, be it a joyful carol ora plaintive la- 
ment. Some people are always discordant, but all 
have probably experienced the uncomfortable fecling 
of being out of tune with the world in general, when 
ain or annoyance or disappointment or injury have 
interrupted the harmony of their minds. It is a 
miserable mood, and we should therefore pity those 
who are always the victims of it, except that its 
wilful encouragement is no less a fault than a mis- 
fortune. 

From such dismal mortals it is pleasant to turn to 
the contemplation of those who are always in tune, 
who are equally welcome at the children’s Christ- 
mas party,or in the invalid’s darkened chamber ; 
to whom we should instinctively turn for sympathy 
and assistance at a marriage festival or by a dying- 
bed. They are never either overpoweringly demon- 
strative, or sulkily reserved; they always say the 
right thing in a fitting manner. When we hurry to 
them with some news that concerns us very nearly, 
they do not chill us with some casual remark that 
shows their hearts are not in their ears. When writh- 
ing under a sense of wrong and injustice, they do 
not tell us quietly that faults are generally on both 
sides; when we are depressed or lonely or hopeless, 
they do not sternly reprove, but kindly cheer ; when 
all is bright and exciting before us, they do not 
bring dark prophecies of coming clouds. If rich, 
they live in harmony with their station, and use their 
means with a liberal hand: if poor, they are still in 
tune with their position, without sacrificing taste 
and propriety. They have neither crotchets nor 
prejudices, nor are they ready or willing to give or 
take offence. Mischief-making and tale-bearing are 
things unknown to them, for they are certain to 
produce discords in the social strain. 

Time and Tune then, in daily life, resolve them- 
selves into order and punctuality on the one hand, 
and tact, sympathy, and good-humour on the other. 
May their empire extend among us! for even as 
Time and Tune are the powers without which there 
would be no expression for the soul of music, so the 
qualities which reproduce them in actual existence 
are indispensable to the harmonious progress of our 
work-a-day world. 


THE SOUTHERN LYRE. 


INSTRUMENTAL music, that is, music solely in- 
strumental, was quite unknown to the ancients. 
Greece was, of course, the land of song pre-eminent- 
ly ; and we know that the chorus was the great fea- 
ture of the Greek drama. A Greek play was as 
unlike a modern opera as anything could possibly 
be; and in nothing is the dissimilarity more ap- 
parent than in this one particular—that in an 
opera the words are nothing, the melody all ; whereas 
in a Greek play the words were all, and the melody 
nothing. 

When we consider the simple nature of the in- 
struments which the artists of antiquity had at their 
command, we cease to wonder that the which 
they ‘ormed was so insignificant. ere were 
flutes and pipes of different kinds, but none of them 
elaborate, or of very varied power ; there were cym- 
bals; there were castanets; best of all there were 
several sorts of lute and lyre. But, putting these 
altogether, we should have no more than the instru- 
mental resources of an ordinary troupe of Nigger 
vocalists. 

Whoever invented the lyre—whether he were 
Egyptian Thoth or Grecian Mercury—probably 


meditated, and certainly com ,no more than a 
very rude accompaniment to the human voice. The 


lyre of four strings, which was par excellence the 
instrument of Greece, was in one respect not so per- 
fect as its three-stringed predecessor from Egypt. 
The latter appears to have been provided witha 
neck and finger-board; and was, besides, capable of 
giving a complete octave. But of the progress 





which the Egyptians made in the art so very little 
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is known, that it is safer to confine our inquiry en- 
tirely to the music of the Greeks. This consisted 
almost wholly in tune and measure, without air; or, 
if we must use more technical terms, in rhythm and 
metre, without much melody. At any rate, the 
rhythm and metre were its most important ingredi- 
ents. ing it was not the case, we yet cannot 
help thinking that the very be an Athenian chorus 
must have been very like the chanting in a Jewish 
synagogue. The only purpose, therefore, that in- 
struments could serve, was to accompany the voices 
of the performers; harmony, an ———— 
counterpoint, or part-singing, were utterly unknown; 
and much as we are told of the amazing influence 
which music exercised upon the Hellenic race, it is 
very plain that music in our sense of the word was 
only the humble subordinate of poetry. 

tt is to be observed, that though a word of which 
harmony is merely an Anglicized form occurs con- 
stantly in Greek writers, it certainly did not mean 
harmony. Plato’s statement that “the regulation 
of the voice is called harmony” probably indicates 
no more than what we understand by melody. 
What the Greek word did actually signify is a very 
doubtful question. 

There is a passage in the second book of Plato’s 
De , Which strongly sets forth the doctrine 
that music should be subservient to poctry. He 
makes his Athenian complain that many reversed 
the proper order of things, and even went so far as 
to produce and perform instrumental pieces without 
words; and he goes on to say that this is not only 
an innovation, but an innovation repugnant to the 
Athenian taste and inconsistent with the attainment 
of the proper object of music. M. Victor Cousin’s 
translation of the passage to which we are referring 
is so excellent, that we beg leave to quote it here, 
instead of attempting to give a version of our 
own :— 


"A cette confusion nos podtes ajoutent le défaut con- 
traire, qui est de tout séparer, tantét présentant des 
mesures, des figures, et des vers, sans mélodie, et tantdt 
sans paroles des mesures et des mélodies qu’ils exécutent 
sur le luth ou sur la fiite, de sorte qu'il est fort difficile 
de deviner ce que signifient ces mesures et cette mélodie 
denuées de paroles, ni 4 quel genre d’imitation un peu 
raisonnable cela ressemble; ‘on ne peut, au contraire, 
s’empécher de reconnaitre qu’ ily a dans tout ccla une 
‘absence totale de goiit,...... et dans cette manie de jouer 
‘du luth on de la fldte autrement que pour accompagner 
‘la danse et le chant.” 


. Can we not, after reading this p , fancy what 
Plato’s opinion would be of most modern librettos ? 
He would very slightly appreciate the advances we 
have made in instrumental music. He would pro- 
nounce, we fear, a very harsh judgment; holding 
firmly his doctrine, that the human voice is the in. 
strument above all others ; a fact which appears to 
have been much lost sight of since his time: and 
doubtless insisting even more strongly that the 
thing of most importance in a composition claiming 
to be musical is, after all, not the sound, but the 
matter. In the face, however, of the present splendid 
development of music purely an — instru- 
sedate; few would be incli to go the length he 
does ; or be content to listen to the most exquisite 

, if it must be merely droned out to the mo- 
notonous tinkling of an inferior banjo; nor would 
many consent to give up the organ and the violin, 
and say with ‘ Bottom’ 

“T have a reasonable good ear in music : 
Let's have the tongs and the bones!” 








MUSIC IN THEATRES. 


Ir is to be doubted whether the orchestral per- 
formers of the days of Shakes had the same 


lays, always | 
the of the piece. In our times they have 
many and multifarious duties in addition to these 
pow ane or Re eng 
reigns, en . 

so pa bw wena Segre 
have to play slow music during murdering or other 
scenes in which pantomime prevails, and not seldom 
have they to soft music to the actor who 
music as it is termed. The nume- 


espe. ha gh. far See Thera 
functions 


important addition to their 
duties. These are during the progress of 
the piece, but let us watch for a moment the inter- 
vals of the dramatic performance. 





jects of the noise of the band is for the p se of 

eeping down the noise of the galleries. To this 
end the drum lends important aid, and by its empti- 
ness ison a fair level to compete with the most 
boisterous inhabitant of those regions. The corno- 
pean-player also exerts the utmost of his powers in 
the cause, for his sole intent and ambition seems to 
be to burst the instrument. Yet why should we 
laugh at either ? The miserable-looking drummer’s 
face actually tells us he has a wife and family de- 
pending upon his exertions on that piece of strained 
animal skin—ay, his very coat, that rusty green 
black, once of a Day-and-Martin hue, tells the same 
ra eg as he goes round the orchestra arrangin 
the books for the other performers, his distress 
eye, his mournful aspect, and dark moustache would 
suggest the idea of his being the leading tragedian, 
which doubtless he once was, very probably the 
melancholy prince of Denmark himself 

He would perhaps tell you, that if he had got his 
chance at one time, he would now be in place of 
Mr. Boanerges, who is at this moment carrying 
away “the frequent and enthusiastic plaudits of an 
appreciative audience,” as the newspapers will tell 
you next morning, With these men this is always 
a firm conviction, and one, we may add, not al- 
together without foundation. There were once two 
professionals who, though of not such high aspira- 
tions, yet one of them was number one and the 
other number last—that is, they used to play clown 
and pantaloon. In the early part of their. career 
this was alternately. On first coming up to the me- 
tropolis, the part of clown fell to one; he was stamp- 
ed clown by the press ; the managers and the public 
knew him as clown, and ever after the other had to 
play pantaloon. He, for the remainder of his life, 
was abroken-hearted man; “ Melancholy had marked 
him for her own.” He had lost his chance, as he 
would tell you afterwards in contemplative equa- 
nimity, when smoking his clay pipe in the back par- 
lour of an inn. 

All performances commence with a preliminary 
“inspiring air,” whether they are theatrical or those 
pseudo-theatrical performances known as enter- 
tainments. Even the drama of that illustrious 
felon Mr. Punch begins with some bangs of the 
drum, and a few notes from the trumpet, tin-whistle, 
or pandean pipes of the proprietor, to summon the 
gaping rustics to witness the unravelling of that 
wondrous tragi-comedy concerning the “motley 
hero” and his spouse Judy. In short, it is an axiom 
which we believe has never been disputed, that every 
public amusement should open with music. 

In all theatres the band forms a considerable item 
in the expenditure of the management. In the 
minor theatres they sometimes endeavour to obviate 
this in some degree by having very juvenile perform- 
ers. We remember once hearing of an orchestra 
composed of boys between twelve and fifteen, and 
a conductor who had advanced to the more mature 
age of sixteen. The drummer, however, was supposed 
to make up for this juvenility, he being an o. : poe 
ofeighty. It may be imagined that harmony was not 
prevalent in their performances, while, to conceal the 
shortcomings of the others, the sole duty of the an- 
cient individual of the drum seemed to be banging 
it ad lib. whenever they were out of tune, and con- 
tinuing until they got right again. 

To revert for a moment to the age in which the 
immortal plays were introduced to the world, and 
speak of the band and the flourishes of trumpets 
by which Shakspeare’s productions were accom- 
ied when first ushered into fame, we find that in 
time the orchestra consisted of about eight or 
ten instrumentalists, who, it appears, sat in a bal- 
cony over the stage and performed on trumpets, 
cornets, hautboys, lutes, recorders, viols, and organs. 
The latter instrument seems to have been the most 
usual in the earliest days of the English drama. 
It very probably originated in convenience, the 
ancient mysteries being 
and the music, most likely, by the organists attached 
tothem. The stage direction that certain scenes 
should be represented cum cantu et organis is to be 
found in many of these scriptural plays. In Ireland, 
too, where the drama was known and appreciated 
in these times of its infancy, these mysteries were 
acted with similar music, In 1553, Bale, bishop of 
Ossory, after his consecration went down to Kil- 
kenny, where, wo learn, it being the time at which 
Queen Mary’s proclamation took place, that: the 
jung men of the town performed a tragedy en- 

tled God's Promises in the Old Lowe, Why these 
promises constituted a tragedy we cannot guess, and 
not having witnessed the performance, we are per- 
fectly unable to explain tothe reader, This tragedy 


was enacted “with organe plaings and songs, very 


tely.” 
We may suppose that when this age of mysteries 
and moralities had away, when the clergy 
ceased any longer to be the patrons, and the choris- 


performed in the churches, | 





ters the actors, when interludes were beginning to 
assume somewhat the form of our present plays, or, 
briefly, a short time before the advent of Shak- 
speare, that the many other instruments were intro- 
duced. In Gammer Guston’s Needle, one of the first 
pieces in which any analogy can be traced to what 
1s now called a play, fiddles are mentioned as played 
by the orchestra between the acts, it would appear 
for some length of time too. 

“In the towne will I my frendes to vysit there, 

And hether straight again, to see the end of this gere. 

In the mean time felowes pipe upp yon fiddles,I say 

take them, 

And let seed frendes have such mirth as ye can make 

them.” 

Yet, though there were musical accompaniments 
to Shakspeare’s plays, it would be a most extra- 
vagant anachronism to suppose that the traged 
of Macbeth originally enjoyed the music with w ich 
Locke has enriched it, or that its first success was 
aided by the songs that Sir William Davenant has 
introduced, and which are now given to the audience 
by the singing witches. 

Mathew Locke was originally a singing-boy or 
chorister in Exeter cathedral. Here, we are told, is 
to be seen his name in the stone screen in the organ 
pg! ose cut by himself. Schoolboys have here 
an illustration of the somewhat remote antiquity, 
of that custom, that mischievous trick, which pre- 
vails to the present day. 'Weremember, in our aca- 
demic years, there was a boy who was exceedingly 
addicted to this practice : on every tree in the whole 
playground was his name, and often in addition 
the date of the inscription. The master, on dis- 
covering it carved in large characters on the dining- 
table, was proceeding, rod in hand, in search of the 
delinquent of the carving propensities, but he was 
nowhere to be found. At last he was discovered with 
his arm round the neck of a cow diligently engaged 
in inscribing his cognomen on one of its horns. 
Sterne, too, appears to have shared this mania, 
and the story is well known how his teacher found 
him painting in large capitals on the newly white- 
washed ceiling Lav. STERNE; but he got off, the 
master prognosticating the future celebrity of that 
name. To add another instance, Goldsmith in col- 
lege scribbled his name on a window with a diamond 
—where he got that diamond nobody knows, but 
the piece of glass is treasured in the museum of 
his college to this day. In like manner the stone 
bearing the inscription “Matthew Locke, 1638 ” is 
still revered as a relic of the mischievous singing- 
boy, afterwards the composer of Locke’s music to 
Macbeth. 

To leap from the age of Davenant to that of Gar. 
rick, we come to the time in which Shakspeare was 
really appreciated, and to an age when theatrical 
performances had acquired a fixed and recognized 
position among the national institutions of this 
country. Garrick became, we are told, a little piqued 
by something of indifference he had experienced 
after being a long period before the public, and he 
had resolved to retire to Italy for two years that his 
loss might be felt. In 1765 he returned to Drury 
Lane, and appeared there before the royal family, as 
‘Benedict’ in Much Ado about Nothing. On this 
occasion he intended to address the audience before 
the play commenced. On his appearance he was 
received with a t ovation—the house actually 
echoed and re-echoed with applause. At length he 
procured a profound silence, the art of producing 
which, cotemporaries tell us, he possessed to per- 
fection ; he had lulled the audience into a death-like 
silence, and every one was in breathless expectation. 
The first sentence was but half pronounced, when 
Cervetto, an old Italian musician in the orchestra, 
better known by the name of “Nosey,” who was 
asleep at the time, stretching wide his jaws, gave 
a tremendous yawn, which of course set. the whole 
house in a roar of laughter. The moment the En- 
glish Roscius came off the stage he collared the as- 
tonished “Nosey,” and poured his indignation on 
him in a most vociferous manner— of which 
the poor bewildered Italian could not understand. 
At last “ Nosey” burst out—“ O Sare—Mr, Garrick ! 
only, if you please, hear me von word! It is alvay 
the vay—it is indeed, Mr. Garrick—it is alvay the 
vay ven I be ver much pleased, and ven I haf the 
— rapture, Mr, Garrick.” ‘This, it can be un- 

erstood, at once disarmed Garrick’s wrath, 

Poor old Cervetto seems to have had his trials 
Besides enjoying the unenviable soubriquet of “ No- 
sey,” he appears, not seldom, to have been assailed 


by missiles from the gallery. On one occasion it is 
said that on receivi 


a potato on that feature for 
ig 21 ga ys ne 2 much, he ir 
up into the gallery, and on rit being poin 
out, he inflicted on him a sound thrashing PiTheso 
knights of the bow, as they are sometimes termed, 
of whom such an excellent type is drawn in old 
Bows, the teacher of the Fotheringay in Pendennis, 
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have to submit to no small opprobrium in the pro- 
vinces, one of the slightest grievances being perhaps 
the not unfrequent insinuations as to the sobriety 
of these maestros of the Cremona. 

In Dublin about 1804, the time of J. W. Croker’s 
Familiar Epistles, flourished Tom Cooke, the leader 
of the band in the Theatre Royal there, and who 
came in for no small share of the sarcasms of that 
satire which came from the pen that is said to have 
killed Keats. But this was not half of poor Cooke’s 

ievances. He married one of the actresses of the 
Bublin Theatre, which became known to the gods: 
so whenever she had (in character) to receive a 
salute, Cooke was immediately attacked from the 

ery. “Och! hone! Tom Cooke! do you see 
that ?—there’s Williams a kissing of your wife, Tom 
Cooke! Och! murdther! is it myself would sit be- 
hind a fiddle and see that! Och! hone, hone!” &c. 
When, too, Mrs. Cooke sang a song anticipating 
the pleasures of weeds and widowhood, there was a 
sure encore from the pleasure the gods felt in ex- 
claiming “ Holloa! Cooke, me jewel! do ye hear that 
now?” It is said, that these things being con- 
sidered, made Mr. Cooke aspire to the honour of 
kissing his own wife, and accordingly he went on the 
stage, where we learn he achieved some distinction 
asa vocalist. 








THE MONTH. 


To say that May is* one of the most beautiful months 
of the year is to use a common and not very expressive 
remark. The rose is not more the Queen of Flowers ; the 
nightingale is not more the Queen of Birds, than May is 
the Queen of Months. It is royal in all its character- 
istics ; there is nothing beyond; it is the ultima Thule of 
beauty and magnificence. No other month can compare 
with it in that’ gracefulness which is the peculiar at- 
tribute of maiesty ; and, as it sits enthroned in loveliness 
and crowned with flowers, it commands universal homage. 

But May is not only regal, it is also bridal, and is gene- 
rally associated in our minds with weddings—this is be- 
cause the period of the year resembles that season of life 
when thoughts of marriage are first entertained by mor- 
tals. Like a blooming maiden of twenty, May is crossing 
the threshold of womanhood. She is Nature’s bride, 
and behold with what splendour she is arrayed! Sweet 
orange-blossoms and lilies-of-the-valley deck her brow, 
and her mantle is broidered with buds of the snowy haw- 
thorn. She seems to say— 

“Come live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That grove and valley, hill and field, 
Or woods and steeping mountains yield. 
And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And twine a thousand fragrant posies, 
Acup of flowers, and rural kyrtle 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle, 
A belt of straw and ivy buds, 

A coral clasp of amber studs; 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Then live with me and be my love.” 

This is the season for mirth, happiness and poetry. 
‘The spirit of love reigns ev here,” and he must be a 
‘dull soul, indeed, who is not moved by the beauty and 
peculiar freshness of a bright May morning, when all 
things are radiant with gladsomeness and life. No sign 
of sorrow, nothing to remind us of mortality and change. 

Our climate is often ridiculed by foreigners, who say 
that the sun never shines in our land, and that we dwell 
in an atmosphere of fog. Those who libel us in sucha 
manner can never have seen our “ merrie England” in 
May, or they would assuredly alter their opinion. They 
would behold our country one vast garden of beauties, 
the charm of which equals, if it does not exceed, that of 
any land of whatsoever clime. How lovely are the hedges, 
covered all o’er with sheets of pearly hawthorn; and the 
fields spread thick with butter-cups, a single blaze of 
gold! The far-famed Cloth of Gold, on which the Kings 
of France and England met, was not more bright than 
this. Flowers of endless variety now spring up, here, 
there, and everywhere, * 

“ As if the rainbows of the fresh wild Spring, 

Had blossom’d where they fell.” : 

The landscape too, is fringed with many-coloured tints, 
and rendered beautiful by the flowering apple, pear, and 
chesnut trees. 

May was formerly thought much higher of than it is 
now, but there is a consolation in the fact, that, however 
much customs may change, the beauty of the month re- 
mains ever the same, pt a 

Tn times when society was less artificial than it is at 
present—and perhaps more happy—May-day was an 00- 
cagion of much innocent gaiety and fun, It would seem 
as if at that period men and women were younger in 
heart, and more closely allied with nature, than is the 
case in our prosaic age. How otherwise could ca dar 
partici in the floral scenes which were cele 
with so much fervour and enjoyment? In the sixteenth 
century it was customary on cyte Bo! all classes to 
rise with the first dawning of day, and fetch home boughs 
of hawthorn flowers with which to decorate their dwell- 
ings. This was accompanied by musio and all signs of 
joy and mirth. The lord of the manor gave tho largest 
tree in his park for the may-pole, and the humble labourer 


for one day of the year was made happy, and found him. 
‘self on equal terms with his superior. Nor was this 
mingling together of all classes brought about by the 
mere condescension and patronage of the rich. There 
was a !icarciness and sincerity which caused it to be re- 
garded as a natural, almost a necessary event. Tho 
ae of this feeling is well expressed by old Her- 
rick, 
“Come, let us go, while we are‘in our prime, 
And take the harmless folly of tho time, 
We shall grow old apace, and die 
Before we know our liberty. 
Our life is short, and our days run 
As fast away as does the sun; 
And as a vapour, or‘a drop of rain, 
Once lost, can ne'er be found again ; 
So when or you or I are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shado, 
All love, all liking, all delight 
Lies drown’d with us in endless night. 
Then while time serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna! come, let’s go a-maying.” 
This “ going a-maying” contrasts favourably with many 
of our modern amusements; at all events, it is more 
harmless than steeple-chasing, fox-hunting, or horse- 
racing. We can scarcely give credence to the fact that in 
olden timee even the King and Queen joined their sub- 
jects in the celebration of May-day. Yet Chaucer tells 
us that on the first of the month “ Forth goeth all the 
court, both most and least, to fetch the flowers fresh ;” 
and it is known that in the time of Henry VIII. the cor- 
poration of London made'a journey into the fields of Kent, 
to gather the May, the King and Queen having met the 
civic dignitaries at Shooter’s Hill and participated in the 
amusement. 

It is supposed by some, that the custom of choosing a 
Queen of the May is a relic of heathenism, and grew 
out of the practice of the ancient Romans of worshipping 
the goddess Flora. Be this as it may, it has given rise 
to a great deal of innocent recreation, which, however, 
has passed, as far as we are concerned, from the real to 
the poetical and ideal. 

With what intense pleasure must the young maidens of 
former times have awaited the coming of May-pole day! 
the dance, the flowers, the merriment, and the thousand 
thoughts of love, which somehow or other would set young 
hearts a-fluttering! Tenuyson’s beautiful poem of “The 
May Queen,” comes across our minds as we think of this. 
“ Little Effie shall go with me to-morrow to the green, 

And you'll be there too, mother, to see me made the queen; 

For the shepherd lads on every side ’ill come from far away, 

And I’m to be Queen 0’ the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o’the May. 
The honeysuckle round the porch has woven its wavy bowers, 

And by the meadow-trenches blow the faint sweet cuckoo flowers, 
And the wild marsh-marigold shines like fire in swamps and hollows 


And T'mto be Queen o' the May, motner, I'm tobe Queen o' the May, 
The night-winds come and go, mother, upon the meadow grass, 

And the happy stars above them seem to brighten as they pass; 
There will not be a drop of rain the whole of the live-long day, 

And I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 
All the valley, mother, ‘ill be fresh and green, and still, 

And the cowslip and the crowsfoot are over all the hill; 

And the rivulct in the flow’ry dale will merrily glance and play, P 
For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the May.’ 

There are well-meaning persons amongst us who have 
sought to revive the pleasing and harmless custom of 
May celebration, but the opposition they have met with 
has well-nigh discouraged them, for it is urged that such 
amusements only afford opportunities for excess and de- 
bauchery. Thus what is really good in itself is made to 
suffer for evils with which it ought to have no relation 
whatever. 

It would be far wiser to retain the amusement, and 
teach the people how to enjoy it in moderation, than to 
give it up, simply because it may lead sometimes to wrong. 
There is a species of moral cowardice in such a proceed- 
ing, of which we, with our pretensions to progress, ought 
not to be guilty. But perhaps, after all, there is no reason 
why customs should always remain the same. As circum- 
stances alter, so ought our habits to change, for if all 
ages were alike, wo should cease to regard the past with 
any degree of pleasure. As it is, we delight to reflect on 
the “ Merrie England” of olden times, and the pictures 
which we conjure up in our minds serve the purpose of 
combining the present and the future with what has gone 
before us. 

Of all the flowers that bloom in May, there is scarcely 
a sweeter one than the lovely hawthorn—boughs of it 
were formerly hung at every door in England on May- 
day, and the same custom is still observed at Athens. 
We appear to have inherited May rejoicings from the 
Romans, and it is the Puritans whom we must blame for 
having cheeked the practice in this country. They looked 


upon it as a profane superstition which hindered the peo- 
plo from attending to holy things, 

Bishop Latimer complained that onco when he was 
about to preach in a town, no one came to hear him, All 


the men and maidens were “gone a-maying,” “I found,” 
said he, “the churches fast locked. I tarried half-an-hour 
or more, and at last tho key was found ; ono of the parish 
came to me and said, ‘ Syr, this is a busy day with us, we 
cannot hear you ; it is Robin Hood’s day. The people are 
gone abroad to gather for Robin Hood. I pray you let 
them not.— So,’ as the good bishop observed, ‘1 was fain 
to give place to Robin Hood.’” 

The conimon hawthorn was the distinguishing badge of 
the Royal House of Tudor. According to Miss Strickland, 
the origin was this:—“ When the body of Richard III. 
was slain at Redmoro heath, it was plundered of its ar- 





mour and ornaments. The crown was hidden by a soldier 
in a hawthorn-bush ; but was found and carried back to 
Lord Stanley, who placed it on the head of his son-in-law, 
saluting him by the title of Henry VII.; while the victo- 
rious army sang the Te Deum on the blood-stained heath. 
It was in memory of this picturesque fact that tho red. 
berried hawthorn once sheltered thé crown of England 
that the House of Tudor assumed the device of a crown 
in a bush of fruited hawthorn. The proverb of ‘Cleave 
to the crown, though it hangs on a bush’ alludes to the 
same circumstance.” 

Next to the hawthorn or “ May,” perhaps the most 
beautiful shrub which blooms in the present month is 
the common furze. It is too often despised simply be- 
cause it is s» common. Strangers, however, are particu. 
larly struck with its loveliness. Linngous fell on his knees 
when first he saw it, and thanked God for its beauty. 
Amongst the plants of his native land, he knew none 
which could equal it. And ho attempted, though without 
success, to introduce it into Sweden. It has an advan. 
tage not possessed by many shrubs, of flowering all the 
summer, and it is of so hurdy a nature that even the first 
frosts of winter fail to extinguish its vitality. 

It wonld be impossible, in a general article like the pre- 
sent, to enum-rate all the flowers which now delight us 
at every turn. We really suffer from an embarrassment 
of riches, and can only note a few of the leading stars in 
floral society. There is the sweet-smelling honeysuckle, 
not elegant in form perhaps, but more than compensating 
for this deficiency by the inexpressible deliciousness of 
its perfume. The aspiring clematis too, shoots out its 
lengthy arms, sometimes as far as twenty feet, striving 
to include everything within its affectionate embrace. 
Then the less common, but equally beautiful sisters, tho 
laburnum and lilac, now display their loveliness, There 
are no more graceful flowers for ornamentation than these ; 
they are therefore in great request on May-pole days and 
other rural merry-makings. 

Now may be seen that eccentric family of plants, tho 
orchises, the greatest imitatore in nature. They seem to 
have made it their especial study how to resemble sur- 
rounding objects. There is the bird’s-nest orchis, the lady 
orchis, the man orchis, the bee, the fly, the spider and the 
butterfly orchises! to say nothing of the green-winged, 
meadow, and marsh varieties. We should like to know 
whether this curious correspondence between flower and 
insect is accounted for in the Darwinian theory; at all 
events it, is an interesting fact; and the study of so nu- 
merous a family as the orchises, will well repay those who 
have time and opportunities at their disposal. 

May is the month when bees and butterflies come 
forth from their winter homes. Who does not envy the 
former their delightful occupation of sipping nectar all 
day long; roaming ever in an atmosphere of scents, and 
dwelling in the golden courts of flowers? Their life, 
however, is not a mere luxurious one, for they are most 
useful labourers in the economy of nature, and mission- 
aries of good wherever they appear. Without them, 
flowers would remain for ever in single blessedness, and 
thus great beauty and endless variety would be lost to 
the world. The butterfly’s existence is of a less service- 
able kind, and our giddy flirts and indolent young ladies 
may well be compared to it. Yet there is infinite beauty 
in the little insects, as they flaunt like floating flowers in 
theair. And if their existence is asomewhat purposeless 
one, we must forgive them when we remember their en- 
joyment will terminate with the summer. ' Very few of 
them survive the winter; and if they do, they are most 
miserable and tatterdemalion objects, shorn of all their 
former glory. 

Nature’s orchestra is now in full chorus. In the earl 
part of the month the nightingale still continues its deli- 
cious warble, though after the days of courtship are over 
it becomes mute, and retires into the recesses of leafy 
woods, The cuckoo increases in boldness every day, and 
from the mysterious visitor which we thought him on his 
first arrival, he changes into a close and familiar friend, 
perching upon zoad-side hedges, and actually venturing 
near our dwellings. The young rooks are introducing 
themselves to the world, and learning from their crafty 
sires how to discover the spring-sown grain which the 
farmer has just deposited in the ground. The lark and 
goldfinch are piping all day long, and, relieved occasionally 
by the rich sonorous notes of the blackbird, their music is 
such as to diffuse a charm throughout all nature. 

Well might May be termed “ bounteous,” since she 
brings to us nearly every enjoyment which mortals can 
wish for on earth. And she not — satisfies the present, 
but makes us look forward with the greatest hope and 
cheerfulness to the future. 








Warn you ris in tho morning, form a resolution to 
mako tho day a happy one to a fellow-oreature, It is 
easily dono: a left-off garment to tho man who needs it, 
a kind word to tho sorrowful, an encouraging expression 
to the striving; trifles in themsolves light aa air will do 
it, at least for the twenty-four hours; and if » aro 
young, depend upon it, it will tell when you are old; and 
if you are old, rest assured it will send you gently and 
happily down the stream of time to eternity. By the 
most simple arithmetical sum, look at the result: you 
send one person, only one, happily through the day ; that 
is three hundred and sixty-five in the course of the year; 
and supposing you live forty years only after you com- 


mence that course of medicine, you have 14,600 
beings happy, at all events, for a time, 
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Musical Hotes and Hotices. 


SHAKSPEARE SET TO MUSIC. 


In accordance with the promise given in our last num- 
ber, we proceed to give our readers a sketch of the differ- 
ent attempts to set Shakspeare to music by foreign com- 
posers. We cannot help observing, at the outset, that 
these attempts are far greater than might have been 
supposed. Not only have opera composers, such as Rossini, 
Verdi, &. taken whole works for libretti, but hundreds of 
composers, of second and third and even fourth-rate 
merit, have taken single songs from Shakspeare’s plays 
for themes. In fact, the earliest composition of any real 
merit which we have to notice is a single song; this time 
by a great composer—one whose powers of imagination 
were fully worthy of his subject. It will be a long time 
before musicians cease to know, and consequently to ad- 
mire, the beautiful canzonet of Haydn, “She never told 
her love,” from the Twelfth Night. This is the earliest 
specimen of good Shaksperian music known to us, nor, 
indeed, are we aware that Haydn ever attempted any 
other, 

Haydn's great successor, Beethoven, all but passed by 
Shakspeare. His overture to Coriolanus is the only con- 
nection between these great names: but it is a reconcilia- 
tion to know that the name of one of our great dramatist’s 


and grandeur of the Scotch tragedy. In Rossini’s setting 
of Othello we find much greater success. In fact, this 
work, the second serious opera composed by the illustri- 
ous veteran, holds a very high, if not the highest, rank in 
his dramatic works. It was first produced in 1816 at 
Naples, with Mademoiselle Colbran in the principal fe- 
male part, and Davide as ‘Othello. The latter artist 
produced a tremendons sensation in the part, and added 
very much to the success of the opera. In enumerating 
the continental Shaksperian composers we are compelled 
to omit many names who have undertaken the task and 
fulfilled it with success. One name, however, occurs to 
us which it would be impossible to omit. Schubert's 
beautiful setting of “ Hark! hark! the lark” is so well 
known, that the mere mention of the name is sufficient. 
We are compelled, from want of space, to postpone a no- 
tice of Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor, as we wish to 
give a full analysis of this, one of the most interesting 
works of the present season. 

We have reserved to the last the unequalled music of 
Mendelssohn to the unequalled play of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. Perhaps, there never was such a sensa- 
tion as when the overture—the work of a boy’s brain— 
was first made known. All musicians stood amazed at 
the genius of the youth. It was a new creation; there 
was no precedent, no model. Everything was newly in- 





vented, style, subject, development, instrumentation, all 





most interesting plays also gives a name to one of the 
finest orchestral inspirations of the great Beethoven. 
Zingarelli, who was a very profuse writer, brought out 
Romeo and Julict as an opera at Vienna in 1797. This 
work, though by a good writer, has been utterly eclipsed 
by Bellini’s setting of the same drama, and especially by 
the clever arrangement of giving ‘Romeo’ to a lady to 
vlay. The difficulty of finding a male ‘Romeo,’ one who 
could act and look the part, no doubt has helped to shelve 
the composition of Zingarelli. 

The next composer whom we shall mention wrote only 
single pieces, and not entire operas, to Shakspeare’s words. 
Giordani, a Neapolitan, who settled in London, and who 
was a successful manager of opera et the Haymarket in 
1780, wrote musio—not without merit—to “ Crabbed age 
and youth” and to “Take, oh take those lips away.” 
His works are now almost unheard, though undeservedly 
so. One of the most voluminous German composers of 
the last. century, Peter Winter, produced Der Sturm von 
Shakspeare, at Munich, in 1799. We have never had an 
opportunity of seeing or hearing this music, but the works 
of this composer are generally common-place, and would 
be considered at the present day vulgar. It is, however, 
interesting to notice that scarcely any Continental com- 
poser of notoriety or position has passed over the claims 
of our great dramatist. The next musician we come to 
was indeed a famous and talented writer, the Abbé George 
Joseph Vogler. This celebrated. composer was the in- 
structor of Weber. He made great improvements in the 
pianoforte, and altered the system of fingering. He tra- 
velled much, and came to London more than once. It 
may have been that the result of one of these visits was 
the composition of an overture and incidental music to 
Hamlet. But it is not so much as a composer that he is 
famous, but as a musical essayist, and as one who contri- 
buted no small share to the present development of the 
pianoforte. Although his illustrious pupil, Weber, did 
not directly adopt any Shaksperian libretto, yet to Cym- 
beline he is indebted for Huryanthe, This opera is per- 
haps quite unfitted for the stage, but will never cease to 
be appreciated on account of the great beauty of the music: 
much of it is introduced into Oberon, as that opera is gene- 
rally now performed. Bellini selected for his 8 i 
cpera the same subject as his master, Zingarelli. It is un- 
nooessary to enlarge on one of the best-known of his works. 
I Capuletti ed 4 Montecchi was originally brought out in 
Verice, but it was not long finding its way to London, 
where the cast included Madame Pasta. This opera has 
ever since maintained a steady popularity. Without ever 
rising to the dignity of Norma, or to the gentle sweetness 
of La Sonnambula, it contains much pretty music, admi- 
rably adapted to the elegance and beauty of the original 
play. There will doubtless be an opportunity of hearing 
it in London during the present season. 

An unsuccessful setting of Macbeth was produced in 
the opera form in London, 1832, by Chélard, but this work 
is never likely to be revived. Spohr’s overture to the 
same drama is scarcely ever heard ; it is full of difficulties, 
and does not repay the performance. It appears to have 
been one of Spohr’s earlier works. Another failure to 
the same Shaksporian title is the Macbeth of Verdi. It 
that this work will not bo re- 





was novel, The exquisite fairy music, the hunting party, 
the braying of the ass, each interrupting the other—and 
then the conclusion, the gradual falling to sleep of each 
instrument in succession, send the hearer into fairy land. 
Then the notturno, the scherzo, the grotesque interlude, 
volumes might be written upon these ; and then the glo- 
rious Wedding March, which will never become stale, hack- 
neyed about as it is. It is only necessary to add to this 
short notice, that Mendelssohn wrote the overture many 
years before the rest of the music, and that the work was 
continued at the solicitation of the King of Prussia. 
Would that the two mighty minds of Mendelssohn and 
Shakspeare had been united in more than this work, and 
that the former had enriched in a similar manner all the 
works of the latter. 


GARIBALDI AT THE OPERA. 


Ir would be out of place in our magazine to attempt a 
description or record of the enthusiastic ovations accord- 
ed to Garibaldi during his stay in London; but his visit 
to the Italian opera-house on the 14th of April brought 
him fairly before our notice in our critical capacity, and 
we believe our readers will receive willingly a short re- 
cord of that event at our hands. The hero reached the 
theatre about half-past eight o’clock in company with his 
noble entertainer, the Duke of Sutherland, his two sons, 
his secretary, Colonel Chambers, Signor Noegretti, and 
other friends, With some difficulty, and after a short de- 
lay, he made his way through a polite mob of admirers in 
the Floral Hall, and having reached his box, was received. 
with rounds of cheering from the audience, until he rose 
and acknowledged the honour with his native dignity. 

The tragic opera—Norma—which was selected for pere 
formance, did not seem the best-suited for the occasion, 
and we think the general might well have been treated 
to something more amusing. But, at all events, in Gari- 
baldi the performers had the most attentive hearer in the 
house. His gaze was constantly bent upon the stage, 
while he himself was the centre of all other observation, 
even the singers playing to Garibaldi’s box, as if there 
had been no otheraudience. The performance was above 
the average in point of merit. Mademoiselle Lagrua did 
her best in ‘ Norma,’ and those who have heard her know 
that her best is excellent. She was repeatedly applauded 
by the Italian hero, and it was interesting to see Gari- 
baldi assume an active, instead of his usual passive part 
in applause. Dr. Schmid, a bass singer, who made his 
first appearance here, constituted a very effective ‘ Oro- 
‘veso,’ his presence coming upon us with all the charm of 
asurprise. Mademoiselle Marie Battu as ‘ Adalgisa,’ and 
Signor Naudin as ‘ Pollio,’ were also very efficient. The 
chorus and orchestra seemed unusually good, the effect, 
no doubt, of careful preparation for so special an event. 

Norma was followed by the two insurrectionary scenes 
from Masaniello, an appropriate selection in honour of 
the illustrious visitor, to whom the performance mani- 
festly afforded great delight. The stirring scenes from 
Auber’s opera were very effectively rendered, and with 
the resources of such an establishment in scenery, 
costume, é&c., the Italian look of the whole was of course 
very complete. Further, through the tongue of Italy 
being the chosen language of musio, and her sons its 


| frequent exponents, it happened that Italians w<re fe- | 








presenting in their native language events of their history 
of peculiar interest to their illustrious countryman among 
the audience. The most noticeable part of this per. 
formance was the fine patriotic duet between Mario 
as ‘ Masaniello,’ and Graziani as ‘ Pietro." The following 
significant passage was rendered with unusual power and 
emphasis by Mario, and was twice re-demanded :—~ 


“O santo ardor di patrio amor, 
Nostr’ alma accendi, andace fal 
Al patrio suol dobbiam 1a vita, 
Avra da noi la liberta! * 


The insurrectionary combats were represented with un. 
usual spirit, and a great deal more gunpowder was con- 
sumed in a shorter time than is customary in such per- 
formances. Altogether, this portion of the entertainment 
was an unmistakable success, and Garibaldi must have 
found it strongly attractive to hia soldierly and patriotic 
mind to have been tempted to sit out the whole, thus 
considerably infringing on the proverbial regularity and 
earliness of his habits. 

The curtain fell at a quarter past twelve, and the au- 
dience indulged their enthusiasm in cheering the general 
again to their hearts’ content. Leaning forward from 
the front of his box in bowing his acknowledgements, a 
perfect shower of flower petals, leaves, blossoms, and even 
whole bouquets from some excited hands, were scattered 
upon the hero’s head from above, while the more distant 
of the audience waved hats and handkerchiefs amid the 
great shout of applause, admiration, and welcome to the 
most pure-hearted, upright, energetic, and valiant patriot 
the world has ever seen. Such an evening will not rea- 
dily be forgotten by those who had the good fortune to be 
present, and we should not have done justice to our read. 
ers, or our own inclination, if we had not taken advantage 
of this, the only opportunity we could well obtain in our 
Magazine of preserving in it a memento of Garibaldi’s 
presence amongst us. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Durine the last few years new oratorios have not been 
so uncommon as they wero twenty or thirty years ago. 
Although not a few have been occasionally brought to 
light within the recollection of our readers, scarcely one 
can be mentioned as likely to hold a permanent place in 
the branch of art to which they aspire. Another {failure 
in this respect has been added during the past month. 
The composition of George B. Arnold, Mus. Doc., had 
every chance given to it of success. Ahab was brought 
out under the auspices of Mr. Martin, not performed by 
a “scratch pack” of chorus singers and instrumentalists,’ 
but placed before the publio by those well used to the best 
specimens of oratorio music. “The principal soloists were 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Palmer, Mr. Cum- 
mings, Mr. Lewis Thomas and Mr. Renwick. It is im- 
possible to enter upon a detailed account of the work, as 
our space will not permit it; and as we are afraid thero 
is not much chance of the performance being repeated, 
it would be useless. The real secret of all the recent 
oratorio failures is this :—a large and comprehensive work 
like an oratorio cannot be made up of an indiscriminate 
series of songs and choruses. There must be simulta- 
neously a unity in the whole, and great variety. Much de- 
pends upon the arrangements of the libretto, A certain 
contrast—not too violent—must be made between sncces- 
sive numbers, but the tone of each character must be con- 
sistently even. Look, for instance, at the wonderful 
character of Mendelssohn's ‘ Elijah’; it does not require 
a book of the words to know when it is ‘ Elijah’ that is 
being represented, or when it is ‘Obadiah.’ The ‘ Elijah’ 
of the opening recitative is dramatically and musically, 
as well as actually, the same Elijah who heals the widow's 
son. Those who write oratorios nowadays leave out 
this element of essential success altogether. With them, 
an oratorio is a mere collection of separate pieces, very 
often, more like a very long anthem than anything else. 
Again, another element which is entirely wanting in Ahad 
is breadth of subjects, The same subject which would 
be acceptable in a single song or in an anthem, is not ne-, 
cessarily admissible in an oratorio. As symphonies con- 
tain nothing but bold and vigorous themes, so oratorios 
cannot be constructed with small materials. No one 
would venture to build a large mansion with small peb- 
bles. There is, however, enough good writing in Ahab 
to show that Dr. Arnold is no ordinary musician, that he 
has studied carefully and to some purpose. His fugue- 
writing is unexceptionable. In fact, as far as grammati- 
cal writing is concerned, Dr. Arnold is all that can be 
desired. He is a good contrapuntist, but » meagre in- 
strumentalist. His melodies, when original, are cramped 
and want easy flow. Ahab has many good numbers when 
picked to separate pieces, but as a whole is not an oratorio 
that we Venture to think-will find its way into popularity. 
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The Opera di Camera has been opened under the man- 
agement of Mr. German Reed at the Gallery of Illustra- 
tions. The company now consists of Miss R. Henderson, 
the veteran Miss Poole, Mr. Whiffin, whose deliciously 
melodious singing is worthy of special notice, and Mr. 
Wilkinson. Mr. Macfarren has added a song to the part 
of the last-named gentleman, which makes his part more 
interesting and less ungrateful. 

The new soprano, Mademoiselle Lagrua, seems to have 
made a very genuine success as Norma at Covent Garden. 
Although she has not made such a furore as soprani 
gometimes have made, she has met with the approbation 
of the most critical audience in the world, and has com- 
menced to make a reputation in London, which we feel 
gure will be very much increased as time shows her pow- 
ers. Her interpretation of the character is marked by 
intellectuality and careful study. 

Masaniello has been given with Mario, very successfully. 
Although the great tenor is not what he was, yet he re- 
tains his old exquisite phrasings and perfect vocalization. 

The appearance of Herr Wachtel was anticipated by 
the public with great anxiety. In the present dearth of 
great singers, any one coming to London with such a 
reputation as Herr Wachtel has made abroad, is sure to 
be cordially welcomed. The public, in this instance, was 
not disappointed. Herr Wachtel is a consummate artist, 
and possesses a very fine organ, of which he knows how 
to make effective use. 

Several Notices of Concerts of the Month, already in 
type, are unavoidably postponed. 


REViIEWws. _ ! 

Or musical publications which: havo reached us for 
review, the following are most worthy of notice:— 

La Ruche, Idylle, par Georges Pfeiffer; Dews Mazurkas de 
Salon, par Georges Pfeiffer ; Troisiéme Mazurka de Salon, 
par Georges Pfeiffer, (Metzler & Co.) The distinguished 
name attached to these works is a sufficient guarantee of 
their worth. Georges Pfeiffer always writes with origi- 
nality and vigour. La Ruche (the Bee-hive) is, as far as 
we know, the first of its kind. We have heard all sorts 
of musical pictures descriptive of the sweet sounds of na- 
ture’s own music; but we cannot. call to ‘mind that the 
busy, humming, never-ceasing, perpetual-motion-sort-of- 
action bee-hive, has ever formed a theme for the com- 
poser. Mendelssohn is said to have written ono of his 
famous Lieder ohne Wirte on this subject, but we are not 
aware that there is any authority for the conjecture. 
The bagatelle before us is a charmingly successful attempt 
at transferring the suggestions of a bee-hive to the nim- 
ble, busy fingers of the pianist. The first of the two 
Mazurkas forming the second piece, is the best of the 
three. It is, however, difficult to make any selection 
where all are good alike. The third piece is cleverly 
constructed on a very simple subject. The second phrase, 
with an ascending bass, is very good; after a florid pas- 
sage for the right hand, a plaintive melody is introduced, 
in which a sudden pianissimo heightens the effect, leading 
to arepetition of the first simple subject, which brings 
the piece to an end. 

Silver Moonlight, transcription for the pianoforte by W. 
Kuhe, (Metzler,) is a skilful arrangement of a not very 
yielding melody. This piece owes all its merit—which is 
by no means insignificant—to the arranger. M. Kuhe is 
well known from his transcriptions and editions, as well 
as from his success as a teacher. The arrangement before 
us is ambitious, and calculated to afford capital practice 
to pianists. But not only will it be valuable for study, 
but it will be found a very agreeable and “ taking” piece 
for performance. The original theme is repeated in every 


of our readers who have not heard it sung, it will be suffi- 
cient to say that it is one of those songs, of which we 
have not a few nowadays, which are not pretending, not 
very original, or correctly written, and yet, which, when 
sung with taste, are found to be exceedingly pleasing. 








nature of F major, when every bar is in F minor. Smile, 
dear Lillie, is after the approved nigger-ballad typo, and 
calls for no further special remark. 

We have received The Psalter pointed for Chanting, by 
J.M. Bentley, (Manchester, John Heywood; London, Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co.) We are glad to see this additional 
proof of the improvement—or wish for improvement—in 
the music of our parish churches. There are now many 
books similar to this in use over the country, and from 
the nature of the work there will probably be more. No 
two persons are agreed upon the division of the Psalms 
for chanting ; but all the best authorities agree that tho 
division should be as monosyllabic as possible ; that is, 
that the verses should be so divided that, when possible, 
only one syllable should be sung to each note. This is 
the plan pursued in the Psalter before us. One of the 
main features of the book is the mode of marking tho 
accent in the recited of each verse. This is done 
by a dash placed after the accented syllable: wo think 
the old-fashioned accent a more convenient and less puz- 
zling notation. There are some divisions which we can- 
not assent to, but, on the whole, we are of opinion that 
Mr. Bentley’s Psalter will be a useful and practical aid to 
choral service. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
[FROM OUR GERMAN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Ar Vienna, during the season of German opera which 
has just closed, the name of Offenbach was to be seen on 
nearly all playbills. Several of his latest works were 
produced simultaneously in different theatres, and, in re- 
turn for the great sympathy with which the Vienna peo- 
ple have always received his operas, he favoured them 
with the primeur of his latest production, Die Rheinnizen. 
But, in spite of a well-rehearsed claque, and the support 
of the whole Vienna press, Offenbach’s Rhcinnizen was 
merely a succés d’estime, and did not keep the bill for 
many days. Much may be said against the libretto, but 
the maestro himself was not en veine when he set to work 
upon the music. Nevertheless, he has been the star of 
the season ; the Emperor received him in private andi- 
ence, and has kindly consented to accept the dedication 
of the Rheinniven. 

A French company, under the direction of Mr. Raphael 
Felix, the brother of the departed world-famed tragédienne, 
Mademoiselle Rachel, are giving Ballets féeriques, at the 
theatre ander Wien; their repertory consists of Les Fleurs 
animées, Les Patineurs, Les Riflemen, La Bachanale, and 
other French light ballets. 

Herr Hans von Bulow, son-in-law of the celebrated 
Dr. Liszt has given with grand success a series of con- 
certs at Vienna: previous to that he gave several soirées 
musicales at Leipzig, when he presented the audience with 
selections of ancient and modern music. Those enter- 
tainments lasted not less than two hours, during which 
time the artist always performed without music. 

The principals of the cast for the actual Italian Opera 
season at Vienna are Mesdames Artot, Barbot, Volpini, 
and a new-comer Signora Lotti; among the male singers, 
we have to mention of known names only those of 
Graziani, and Zucchini. The management was in pour- 
parlers with Mademoiselle Tietjens, but,asa German con- 
temporary states, they could not come to an under- 
standing. The operas to be represented, are Ballo in 
Maschera, Moise, Othello, Traviata, Norma, Lucrezia, 
Barbiere, Puritani, Don Pasquale, Lucia, Trovatore, and 
Rigoletto.—Benedict’s well-known opera The Lily of 
Killarney has been lately produced at Berlin under the 
title of The Rose of Erin. The scenery was as beautiful 
as at Covent Garden, and the performance altogether 
was a decided success. Madame Clara Schumann, the 
widow of the late Robert Schumann, has made a suc- 
cessful tour in the principal towns of the northern part 
of Germany. In her programme, besides the most charm- 
ing compositions of her gifted and much-admired husband, 
there were to be seen the names of Scarlati, Bach, 
Schubert, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Chopin, and 
everywhere she created the greatest sensation by her 
wonderful rendering of so many masterpieces, and we 
may presume to say that she has attained the highest 
pitch in the pianoforte school. With regard to the 
compositions of her husband, they may be placed on the 
same standard as those of Mendelssohn and Beethoven ; 
and that those works of that eminent composer, performed 
by his mourning wife, are of greater interest than per- 
formed by any other person, can be easily imagined. 
There is no doubt, that Madame Schumann was already 
acquainted with nearly all of them during the time of 
their production, and she has thus been able to impreg- 
nate herself with the composer’s genius and own style 
and feelings. 

A collection of English madrigals from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, Shakspeare, and Mary Stuart, has 
just been published at Breslau, under the editorship of. 
Herr Jos. Maier. 

A highly interesting work is just in progress of pub- 
lication in Germany, Allgemeine Geschichte der Musik 
(General History of Music), by F. Reissmann, (Munich : 
Fred. Bruckmann.) This work professes to be a scientific 
analysis of the rise and progress of music of all nations, 
from its earliest age down to the present time. It is to 
be completed in three volumes, two of which are now 

. The first volume treats of the migin and progress 
of music of the Chinese, the Indians, the Greeks, the 
Hebrews, etc. ; of the cantus planus of the time of Gre- 
gory; of the appearances of the first dawns of melody in 





church music ; of the first essays of part-singing, and of 
the different schools of the Netherlands, the Venetians, 
and the Romans. Mr. Reissmann shows us under what 
circumstances each progressive step in the art was made, 
and devotes an interesting chapter to the influence which 
Christianity exercised over music, and by which it was 
imbued with vigour and beauty. Although very little is 
known of the state of music before the time of the 
Christians, it seems, nevertheless, to be well established 
that the idea of melody at that time scarcely existed. 
He explains by numerous examples, that rhythm, as 
among barbarous nations of the present time, has been 
the forerunner of musical sounds. He also describes 
with great conciseness the influence that each school 
exercised upon its followers, and introduces short com- 
prehensive notices of the composers and specimens of 
interesting compositions of Jac. Hebrecht, Tosquin des 
Prés, Adrian Willaert, Cyprian di Rore, Palestrina, and 
Claudia Merulos (1532-1604), which makes the book ex- 
ceedingly useful. 

A young violinist, Jan de Grau, eleven years of age, 
creates the greatest sensation in Holland. ‘The most 
difficult compositions of Pagnini, Di tanti Palpiti not 
excluded, are performed with the utmost ability by 
that marvellous child. A young girl of about the 
same age performs marvels in Germany, but on a different 
instrument, on the pianoforte. It is Mery Krebs, daugh- 
ter of the well-known Krebs (known in Germany at least, 
where his songs and ballads are popular). This young 
child, who is not yet twelve years of age, plays the moat 
difficult compositions of Bach, Hummel, Weber, and Liszt 
with the greatest neatness and expression ; but the great- 
- feature of this young genius is that she plays all by 

art. 

A monument has been erected to Joseph Haydn in 
his birth-place, Gumpendorf; the Emperor of Austria 
was one of the first subscribers towards it. 

A new opera, Gocthe’s Claudine, from the pen of the 
pseudonymous J. G. Franz (Count Hochberg of Silesie) has 
been produced at Schwerin with very great success. 
The Count Hochberg is a gentleman of only twenty years 
of age, who studies civil law at Berlin, and who devotes 
his leisure hours to the composition of music. 

A German paper relates a curious statement, derived, 
it declares, from official documents, respecting the state of 
wealth at the moment of their deaths, of the four great 
composers, Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, and Schubert. 
Hadyn, it says, was in a very prosperous position. 
Besides several dozens of gold snuff boxes, ornamented 
with inscriptions and letters in jewels, which were presents 
from his patrons, Prince Esterhazy, and other distin- 
guished persons, there were also to be found twelve gold 
medals, which had been struck in honour of the great 
musician, also a lot of rich uniforms, embroidered with 
gold and silver, many precious rings and pins, and about 
£8,000 in Austrian money. Beethoven's inheritance 
was also not of the poorest. Besides a large library of 
many valuable books and music, several beautiful instru- 
ments, there was to be found about £1,000 in money. 
Very modest was that of Mozart, and wretchedly poor that 
of Franz Schubert, who had not even the necessary linen 
for his own use; four shirts, four pocket-handkerchiefs, 
six pairs of stockings, one miserable dress attire, and 
about ten shillings in money formed the whole inheritance. 

That German people have a deep feeling for Shakspeare 
may be seen from the festivities which are in prepara- 
tion in several towns in that country, in order to celebrate 
the birthday of that great poet. The Tempest, with now 
music set to it by a Herr Taubert, will be brought out on 
April, 23, at the Ducal Theatre, Brunswick. Breslau‘ 
prepares The Comedy of Errors, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Romeo and Juliet, and several other plays; a 
new drama, entitled, Willian Shakspeare is also to be 
produced. At Dusseldorf, the festival is to last two days, 
and will consist of performances of various scenes from 
the great Poet’s plays; a considerable sum has been 
voted by the municipal authorities, in order to defray 
expenses. In my next communication I will give you 
full particulars of the Tercentenary festival as actually 
celebrated. 


Viterary Hotes and Hotices. 


By the time the present number of this Magazine 
reaches our readers, the excitement attending the Shak- 
sperian Tercentenary will have subsided, and from the 
crop of Shaksperian literature the festival has produced 
we shall be able to estimate the value of any new infor 
mation respecting the poet which a national concentration 
of thought upon his life and writings may be supposed 
to have contributed. Since last autumn, publishers of 
works, periodicals, newspapers, guides, and handbooks 
have flooded the market with effusions having direct 
or indirect reference to the all-engrossing subject. Pro- 
bably more editions of the poet’s works have been reprint- 
ed in the last four months than during the first two cen- 
turies after his death ; but to these we shall not again 
advert. Before, however, dismissing Shaksperian lite- 
rature, we would invite our readers’ attention to an inter- 
esting volume recently published by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co., On Shakspeare’s Knowledge and Use of the 
Bible, by Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. An- 
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drew’s. This book is dedicated by the liberal-minded 
Scotch bishop to his children, “in the hope and with the 
aim that they may grow up readers and lovers of Shak- 
speare as the book of man; but, still more, readers and 
lovers of the Bible as the Word of God.” The volume 
consists of two parts, unequal in point of size, and still 
moro unequal in speciality of interest. In the first part 
are two short chapters on “ Noticeable forms of speech 
in tho Bible and Shakspeare,” and “ Noticeable words 
found in the Bible and Shakspeare.” These might have 
‘been designated respectively Grammatical and Lexico- 
graphic Peculiarities common to the Bible and Shakspeare. 
Although this part of the work renders the holy Scripture 
and the works of our great poet mutually illustrative of 
each other by elucidating the force of obsolete gram- 
matical forms, words, and significations, the right rev. 
author himself acknowledges that it scarcely comes 
within the title and proper scope of his design. For the 
student of the English language it is highly interesting 
and instructive, but it does not prove Shakspeare to have 
‘been a bible-reader, The present translation of the 
Bible was made after nearly all of the Elizabethan poct’s 
works were written, and the mere verbal and gram- 
matical coincidences are simply those which we must 
expect to strike us in writers nearly coeval and growing 
antique to the present generation. Had the good bishop 
given os a separate work on this subject, grammatical 
and glossarial, especially with references to other authors 
of the period, we should have reccived it with interest ; 
but in his present book the two chapters of his first part 
would be better placed as an appendix, for readers who 
do not peruse the explanation in the preface may find 
them a stumbling-block. Let us pass on to the real 
pith of the book, and glance at the proofs adduced of the 
great bard’s knowledge and appreciation of the Bible. 
The second and by far the larger part of the work opens 
‘with an introduction in which the writer deprecates the 
charge of irreverence or unseemliness made against 
‘Shakspeare by some critics for his scriptural allusions 
and illustrations from sacred history. Strange that the 
first few obvious recognitions of the Bible perceived 
‘in Shakespeare should have resulted in a desire for their 
excision and mutilation among editors of perverted taste, 
‘and that nowadays a Christian bishop should have been 
lentiogsl in seeking for the most distant biblical allusions 
with the directly opposite object of proving Shakspeare’s 
knowledge and esteem of the Bible! The first chapter in 
the second part of the book treats of the allusions in 
Shakspeare to the historical facts and characters of the 
Scriptures. Numerous quotations from the great drama- 
tist are adduced, in which he makes direct or obvious 
indirect reference to the Creation and the Fall, to the 
murder of Abel, to the Deluge, to the patriarch Job, to 
the history of Abraham, of Jacob, and of Joseph, to the 
plagues of Egypt, to Deborah, to Jephtha and his daughter, 
to David and Goliath, to Absolom, to Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, to Elijah and the priests of Baal, to 
Jezebel, to Nebuchadnezar, to Daniel as shown in the 
Apocrypha; and coming to the New Testament, wo find 
the allusions as many and as pointed. The chapter we 
have thus attempted to summarize is short compared 
with that which follows, but it is valuable as containing 
so many incontestible scriptural citations and allusions, 
and thus preparing the reader to appreciate Chapter II., 
treating of Shakspeare’s religious principles and senti- 
ments derived from the Bible. Here, of course, the 
author’s comparisons become more speculative ; but that 
he has found religion in Shakspoaro may be supposed 
when we state that this chapter, forming the bulk of the 
bouk, is divided into sixteen sections, with sub-heads 
that read like the contents to a theological work. Cer- 
tainly, only from the Bible could our national poet have 
derived so much knowledge of Christian doctrine and 
appreciation of Christian sentiment. Some of the quota- 
tions in this part of the volume might, we think, ad- 
vantageously be transferred to the previous. chapter ; but 
we must not cavil at a first essay of this kind. The 
concluding chapter treats of the poetry of Shakspeare 
as derived from the Bible. Here, also, the writer fully 
proves his case by adducing passages obviously sug- 
gested by holy Writ, yet, as the right rev. author 
observes, so softened and disguised, that no comparison 
which might suggest thoughts of irreverence is provoked 
by the imitation. In short, the Bible assuredly played 
no small part in the enrichment.of Shakspeare’s mind ; 
but his wealth of thought and words was too great for 
plagiary. Only a diligent student of the Scriptures and 
of Shakspeare could have exhibited the influence of the 
the former upon the latter, and wo heartily thank the 
the task, and for having accomplished it so well, 





From our own colossal bard to the minor Shakspearo 
of Germany is an easy transition downwards, and so we 
turn to another book upon onr table, entitled The Life of 
Goethe, by George Henry Lewes. This new and enlarged 
edition almost requires the notice we might accord toa 
thoroughly new work, but our space compels us to be 
concise. Our first reflection on perusing a few pages of 
the book, was one of gratulation that Shakspeare was never 
subjected to the disadvantage of having so minute a 
biography written of him. All men have their faults, but 
slight faults in great men are magnified by their greatness, 
and are certainly not palliated by pages of essay-like apo- 
logy. It would be better for their fame, and for our edi- 
fication from their writings, if we could never read a 
detailed account of their failings, either in censure or 
apology. We have risen from Mr. Lewes’s book witha 
smaller degree of admiration for Goethe as a man than 
our acquaintance with his writings had inspired us with. 
We had already decided in our own mind that he was 
more of a cold man of the world than poets are in the 
habit of proving themselves. His biographer attempts to 
counterpoise his coldness by his integrity; but being 
apparently faithful in his facts, though partial in his 
reflections upon them, his narrative assumes the form of 
a perpetual apology. Did not our critical duty oblige, we 
would read no biographies of eminent authors, but study 
only their greatness in their works. If the reader is dif- 
ferently-minded, and enjoys the dissection of a dead 
man’s life, he will find in the work under notice an 
elegantly-written and attractive narrative, adorned with 
quotations from the poet’s works and other sources; but 
will that compensate him for learning that the author of 
The Sorrows of Werther was only the hero Werther, and 
that the victim Werther was a friend of his college days ? 
Goethe, as we have said, appears cold and formalistic in his 
Rlcas, compared with many great poets, and especially 
with our thoroughly human-hearted Shakspeare ; he gives 
one the notion of a literary Jupiter, but the mythological 
fables respecting the escapades of the god cannot depre- 
ciate him in our estimation so much as the truthful nar. 
rative of the private life of the man. We have no wish 
to detract from Goethe’s greatness as an author, and we 
do not consider him a worse man than nine-tenths of the 
educated men of the world; but, we repeat, genius 
magnifies faults, and it is only the warm gush of feeling 
apparent in most men of genius, but somewhat lacking 
in Goethe, that prompts us, whatever their faults, to love 
and honour them still, in their social as well as their 
literary capacity. 

Songs of God and Nature is the title of a volume which 
we incidentally mentioned in a preceding number, forming 
part of ascries the titles of which in our introductory 
notice were explained. The great majority of persons 
have not the time, nor perhaps the inclination, to study 
the works even of our best poets as a whole, and there- 
fore any attempt to select from amongst them those 
poems most likely not only to suit the popular mind, but 
also to elevate it, ought to be received with satisfaction, 
and such an attempt we recognize in the volume before 
us. In it we perceive many old friends, together with 
several other pieces, not perhaps so generally known, but 
equally meriting a share of our favour. 

There are but few amongst us who are able to express 
the impressions made upon our minds by the manifestation 
of God’s power and love in the varied forms of nature, 
and yet how many can appreciate and enjoy their inter- 
pretation in the heart-stirring words of the poet, who 
has not only felt (as we may perchance have done), but 
has also the gift of rendering into language those ideas 
and impressions ; the compiler of this work has brought 
this pleasure within the easy grasp of the ordinary reader. 
Witness the “ Hymn of Nature” by Peabody : with what 
a sanctifying and ennobling aspect does he regard the 
whole face of nature, pointing us to a God in the plains, 
the sea, the forest, the air, the sky, and the starry host, 
calling upon us to praise the author of so much beauty 
and grandeur. 


“The mountains rise like holy towers 
Where man might commune with the sky.” 


Again, in Bryant’s “ Forest Hymn” how forcibly does 
he describe the “ gray old trunks ;” you almost see “ their 
mossy boughs,” and hear “the invisible breath that 
swayed at once all their green tops.” There is an air of 
freshness and purity, and an escape from the convention- 
alities of the forms of worship, which must to some minds 
and at some seasons be a great relief, when the heart 
gives itself up to being acted upon, if one may so express 
it, only by the presence of God Himself. 

“The groves were God's first{temples— 
Ah, why 
* Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 
God's ancient sanctuaries, and adore 





Only among the crowd, aud under roofs 

That our frail hands have raised? Let me at least, 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 

Offer one hymn—thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in His ear.” 


Then the old and well-known “Universal Prayer,” 
what a spirit of devotion and at the same time of tolerance 
does it breathe. In the midst of sectarian and narrow. 
minded views, we are too apt to forget the glorious 
universality of the Creator’s love and consideration for 
every creature He has made, and to ignore that element 
of adoration for a superior Being so deeply rooted in the 
depth of human nature, as shown forth in every race, 
however savage, and in however degraded and brutal- 
ized a form their worship exists. 

There is something peculiarly bright in that little poem 
of Bryant’s entitled “ The Gladness of Nature”: a happy, 
genial tone runs through every line of it; sunshine is 
over all, and the sights and sounds of even inanimate 
nature are expressive of joy. 


“There's a dance of leaves in the aspen bower; 
Thero’s a titter of winds in that willow-tree; 
There’s @ smile on the fruit and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea.” 


The “Fulness of the Year,” by Willis, is a beautiful 
harvest hymn, reminding us, in the midst of abundance 
and mirth, from whence all our good things come. 


“ And therefore in the plenty of the feast, 
And in the lifting of the cup, let Him 
Have praises for the well-completed year.” 


Who can read Wordsworth’s “Address to the Cuckoo” 
without breathing again the fresh brightness of a May 
morning ? and perhaps even amid scenes of dulness and 
disappointment the spirit is cheered, and the dark pre- 
sent for the moment forgotten, in the sweet remembrances 
associated with the bird’s strange note, and the mystery 
of its hiding-place. 


“To seek thee I did often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 
And thou wert still a hope, a love, 
Still long’d for, never seen! 


And I can listen to thee yet, 
Can lie upon the plain, 

And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again.” 


There is a beautiful idea of the all-pervading sanctity 
of God’s presence conveyed in “ Flower Teachings” by 
Horace Smith, and very exquisitely expressed. He says— 


“Neath cloister’d boughs, each floral bell that. swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Make; Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth a call to prayer.” 
“ Different Paths,” by an anonymous writer is very good : 
a great thought in very simple language comes home to 
us in the two last verses : — 
“ And when upon the golden crest 
We stand at last, together freed 
From mists that circle round the base, 
And clouds that but obscure our creed, 
We shall perceive, that though our steps 
Have wander'd wide apart, dear friend, 
No pathway can be wholly wrong 
That tends unto one perfect end.” 


One little piece, almost at the end of the book, we can- 
not pass without notice; itis called ‘The Wand of Light,” 
and may minister hope and solace to somo sorrowful 
spirit: there is a refinement and delicacy in the idea of 
the little wand of light passed through the leaves, making 
all faery-bright, and the faith and comfort it inspired to 
the sad-eyed man. 

“ And with a lighter heart he went his way, 


Trusting at God’s own time some golden ray 
Would gleam on him, and touch his dark to-day.” 


One great charm in this collection is the absence of any 
thing like sectarian or bigoted views in the poems select- 
ed: they are all free as the Nature of which they sing; 
men of any creed may read and enjoy them, without hav- 
ing their feelings jarred by the introduction of the pecu- 
liar tenets of any other party, but all may alike learn 
from them them to take a nobler and more extended 
range, embracing all that is good and beautiful on this 
earth, as pointing their aspirations to heaven. 

The book is well printed, and bound in excellent taste 
and we have no hesitation in recommending it as tho 
cheapest as well as best volume of fugitive poetry we have 
yet seen collected. It will prove a delightful companion 
for any reader of good taste contemplating this month, or 
next month, or any other time during the season, an 
excursion to the Highlands, or the sea-side ; and after this 
it will form an interesting addition to the library. 

Of the second volume, “Songs of Love and Brother- 
hood,” we have also something to say, but shall reservo 
our notice for the first convenient opportunity. 
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fiction, 
MODESTE MIGNON. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue twenty-third and last letter of this correspondence, 
‘written by Modeste, will show into what an Isle of Phea- 
sants these two lovers were conducted by their epistolary 
meanderings :— 

“To MoNsIEUR DE CANALIs. 

“Be in Havre on Sunday; enter the church, and pass 
round it once or twice after the mass at one o'clock, with- 
out speaking to any one, or making any inquiry whatever ; 
but have a white rose in your button-hole. Then, return 

o Paris; there you will receive a reply. This reply will 
ot be what you imagine; for, as I have before told you, 
the future is not mine. But should I not be foolish indeed 
to say ‘yes’ to you, without having seen you! WhenI 
have seen you, I may say ‘no’ to you without wounding 
you. Iam sure to remain unknown.” 


This letter was despatched the day before the futile 
contest between Modeste and Dumay took place. Mo- 
deste, then, was awaiting with nervous impatience the 
arrival of Sunday, when her eyes wouid corroborate or 
contradict her intellect—one of the most solemn mo- 
ments in the life of a woman, and which three months of 
communion of soul with soul rendered romantic to a de- 
gree that would satisfy the most excitable girl. Every- 
one, except her mother, had mistaken the torpor of this 
expectation for the calm of innocence. However powerful 
social laws and religious restraints may be, there are 
Julies d’Etanges and Clarissas—souls filled like a brim- 
ming cup, and which overflow under a divine pressure. 
Was not Modeste sublime in exerting a savage energy 
to compress her exuberant youth—in remaining veiled ? 
Let us avow, that the memory of her sister was more 
powerful than all social shackles : she had armed her will 
with iron that she might not fail in her duty to her father 
and her family. But what tumultuous emotions she ex- 
perienced, and would it have been possible for a mother 
not to have perceived them! 

On the morrow, Modeste and Madame Dumay, towards 
noon, conducted Madame Mignon into the sunshine, to a 
seat amid the flowers. The blind woman turned her pale 
and faded countenance towards the ocean; she inhaled 
the fresh sea odour, and took Modeste’s hand, which was 
‘lying near her. At the moment of questioning her daugh- 
ter the mother struggled between pardon and remon- 
strance; for she had known love herself, and Modeste 
appeared to her, as to the false Canalis, an exception. 

“Oh that your father may return in time! If he tar- 
ries long, he will find only you of all that he loves! Then 
promise me, Modeste,—promise me again, never to leave 
him,” said she in the coaxing tone of a fond mother. 

Modeste carried her mother’s hands to her lips, and 
kissing them gently, replied, “Is there need for me to 

i it?” 





' “Ah! my child, did I not myself quit my father to fol- 
low my husband? And yet my father was alone; he had 
nochild but me! Is it that which God punishes in my 
life? What I ask of you is to marry in accordance with 
your father’s wish, to preserve for him a place in your 
heart, not to sacrifice him to your happiness, but to tend 
him constantly in the midst of your family. Before losing 
my sight, I wrote my wishes for his perusal, and he will 
execute them. I enjoin him to retain to himself the 
whole of his fortune—not that I havo one distrustfal 
thought in regard to you, but is one ever sure of a son- 

in-law? My daughter, have I acted discreetly? Tho 
ylance of an eye decided my carcer. Beauty, that sign 
so deceitful, spoke truly for me; but must it necessarily 
be the same for you, poor child? Swear to me, that if 
captivated by appearance, as your mother was, you will 
leave to your father the task of investigating the morals, 
the heart, and the former life of him you select, if you 
happen to choose a man for your partner.” 

“I will never marry without the consent of my father,” 
replied Modeste. 

The mother preserved tho deepest silence after having 
received this response, and the almost death-like repose 
of her features announced that she was meditating upon 
it after the fashion of the blind, and studying within her- 
self the tone in which her daughter had spoken. 

“What I would say is this, child,” said Madame Mi- 
gnon at length, after a long silence, “ if Caroline’s fault is 
killing me by inches, your father would never survive 
yours. I know him; he would blow out his brains, for 
— would no longer be life or happiness upon earth for 


Modeste made a few away from her mother’s side, 
and returned a moment 5 
“Why did you quit me?” asked Madame Mignon. 
“You have made me weep, mamma,” replied Modeste. 
“Nay, then! my little angel, embrace me! You love 
no one here? You have met with no one who has stolen 
ired the mother, holding her child 
upon her lap, heart against heart. 
“No, dear mamma,” replied the little jesuit. 
* Can you swear me that?” 
“ Yes, and traly,” exclaimed Modeste. 
ge re OE noting more jan Gee. She 


doubted. 
“Tn short,” she resumed presently, “if you choose a 


husband, it will be with your father’s knowledge and 
sanction ?” 

“T have promised, both to my sister and to you, mo- 
ther. What fault do you think I can commit when I read 
every hour upon my finger, ‘Think of Bettina!’ Poor 
sister!” 

At the moment when, by this expression “ Poor sister!” 
uttered by Modeste, a truce of silence was established be- 
tween the mother and the daughter, while from the cyes 
of the former welled up a stream of tears which Modeste 
vainly endeavoured to arrest by throwing herself at Ma- 
dame Mignon’s feet and crying, “ Forgive me, mamma— 
forgive mo!” the worthy Dumay was climbing the hill of 
Ingouville with hurried strides—an abnormal occurrence 
in the life of the cashier. 

Three letters brought ruin ; ono letter carried back for- 
tune. In the morning Dumay received, from a ship’s 
captain returned from Chinese waters, the first news of 
his master, of his only friend :— 


“To Monsieur Dumay, 
* Formerly cashier in the firm of Mignon. 

“ My dear Dumay,—If the chances of navigation per- 
mit, I shall very soon follow the vessel by which I for- 
ward this letter to you: I have been unwilling to quit my 
own ship, towhich I have grown accustomed. I told you, 
* No news, good news!” But at the first sentence of my 
news you will rejoice; for it is this—I possess seven mil- 
lions of francs (£280,000) at the least! I bring home a 
great part of this in indigo, another portion in good bills 
upon London and Paris, and a third in bright gold. Your 
remittance of money enabled me to achieve the amount 
that I had determined upon: I desired two millions for: 
each of my daughters and an easy competence for myself. 
I have carried on a wholesale trade in opium with Canton 
firms, all ten times richer than myself. You in Europe 
can scarcely conceive how rich the great Chinese mer- 
chants are. Ihave been engaged in trading between 
Asia Minor, where I procured opium cheaply, and Canton, 
where I disposed of my stock to the firms who deal in 
that article. My last expedition was to the Malayan 
Islands, where I was able to exchango the article opium 
for indigo of the first quality. Thus, perhaps, I may have 
five or six hundred thousand francs in addition, for I 
reckon my opium at only the amount which I have paid 
for it. I have always been in excellent health, without 
the slightest ailment. You sce what it is to labour for 
one’s children. Since my second year I have been owner 
of the Mignon, a fine brig, built of teak, copper-bottomed 
and fastened, and fitted up after my own taste. This is 
also an article of valuc. The life of a sailor, the activity 
required in my trading, and my labours to fit myself for 
the post of captain in an ocean-trading vessel, have kept 
me in a condition of excellent health. 

“Ts not talking to you of all this talking to you of my 
two daughters and of my dear wife? I trust, that the 
wretch who robbed me of Bettina, when he heard of my 
ruin, gave her up, and that the lost sheep has returned to 
the cottage. She, poor girl, will require all the larger 
dowry! My three dear ones and my Dumay, all four, 
have been present to my thoughts during these three 
years. You are rich, Dumay. Your share, beyond my 
own fortune, amounts to five hundred and sixty thousand 
francs (£22,400), for which I send you a draft, which will 
be paid to yourself only by the firm of Mongenod, who 
will have been advised from New York. Yet afew months, 
and I shall sce you all again, I trust, in good health. 

“The reason of my writing to you only now, my dear 
Dumay, is that I wish to keep my fortune a secret, and 
that you should prepare my darlings for the joy of my 
return. I have had enough of trading, and I wish to re- 
move from Havre. I am much concerned about the choice 
of husbands for my daughters. My intention is to buy 
back the lands and chateau of La Bastie, to settle upon 
my descendants an entailed estate with a rent-roll of at 
least a hundred thousand francs (£4,000), and to solicit 
from the king the favour of permitting one of my son- 
in-laws to succeed by my name to my title. Now, my 
dear Dumay, you know the misfortune which we owe to 
the fatal lustre shed by opulence. By that I lost the 
honour of one of my daughters.. I brought back with 
me from Java the most unhappy of fathers, a poor Dutch 
merchant, worth nine millions of francs (£360,000), who 
had been robbed of his two daughters by scoundrels ; and 
we wept together like children. This is why I wish that 
my wealth may not become known. I shall therefore 
not land at Havre, but at Marseilles. My mate is a Pro- 
vengal, formerly a retainer of my family, and I have 
helped him to make a little fortune. Castagnould will 
have my instructions for the re-purchase of La Bastie, 
and I shall dispose of my indigo through the agency of 
the firm of Mongenod. I shall place my funds in the 
Bank of France, and then I will return to you, represent- 
ing my wealth as only a million (£40,000) in merchandise. 
The portion of my daughters will be conjectured to be 
about two hundred thousand francs (£8,000). To choose 
a son-in-law worthy to succeed to my name, to my arms, 
to my titles, and to live with us, will be my chief busi- 
ness; but I require both of them to be, like you and me, 
tried men, steadfast, honourable, and of unquestionable 
integrity. 

“T have never doubted you, my old friend. 1 have 
thought that my dear and excellent wife, yours, and you 
have drawn an insurmountable fence around my daughter, 
and that I shall be able to imprint a kiss full of hope 
upon the pure brow of the angel left to me. Bettina- 
Caroline, if you have been able to rescue her from her 


commerce, we are about to practise agriculture, and 
shall be our steward. Will you agree to that? So, my 
old friend, I leave it to your discretion, whether to relate 
my successes or not. I trust to ‘your prudence, and you 
will say what you think expedient. In four years such 
great changes may be effected in characters, I leave 
matters to your judgment, so much do I fear my wife's 
affection for her daughters. Adieu, my faithful Dumay ! 
Tell my wife and my daughters that I have never failed 
to embrace them in my heart every day, morning and 
evening. The second draft, payable only like your own, 
is for my wife and daughters, until the arrival of 
“ Your principal and friend, 

“ CHarLes Mignon.” 


“Your father is coming!” said Madame Mignon to hor 
daughter. 

“ How do you know that, mamma?” asked Modeste. 
“It is only to bring us that news that Dumay would 
be running.” 

“Hurrah!” cried the lieutenant, as he approached. 
“Madame, the colonel has never been ill, and he is com- 
ing back—back in a fine ship of his own, which must be 
worth with its cargo, as he writes to me, eight or nine 
hundred thousand francs ; but he enjoins on you the pro- 
foundest discretion, for his heart has been crushed long 
ago by the accident of our dear little one deceased.” 

“Yes, it weighed upon it like a tomb!” said Madamo 
Mignon. 

“And he attributes this misfortune, I think rightly, to 
the cupidity which great fortunes excite in young men. 
My poor colonel thinks to find the lost sheep in the midst 
of us, . . . Let us keep our joy to ourselvee—say nothing 
to any one, not even to Latournelle, if it can be helped. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he whispered to Modeste, “ write to 
your father a letter on the loss which the family has suf. 
fered, and concerning the sad results of this event, in 
order to prepare him for the unhappy spectacle that 
awaits him. I will charge myself with conveying this 
letter to him before his arrival at Havre, for he is obliged 
to journey by way of Paris. Write at length—you have 
plenty of time. I will be the bearer of your letter on 
Monday, for on Monday I shall certainly start for Paris.” 

Modeste was afraid that Dumay and Canalis might pos- 
sibly encounter each other, and sho wished to retire to 
her chamber to write a letter postponing the assignation. 

“Mademoiselle, tell me,” resumed Dumay, barring 
Modeste’s passage in the most: humble manner, “ that 
your father will recover his daughter with no other senti- 
ment in her heart than that which she had for him at his 
departure, and for her mother.” 

“T have sworn to myself, to my sister, and to my 
mother, to be the consolation, the happiness, and the 
glory of my father; and—it—shall be—so!” replied 
Modesto, casting a proud and disdainful glance on Dumay. 
“ Do not disturb the joy I feel in knowing my father will 
soon be with us, by insulting suspicions. You cannot pre- 
vent the heart of a girl from beating—you don’t wish mo 
to become a mummy ?” said she. “If I love, my father 
and my mother shall know of it. Are you content, mon- 
sieur ?” 

“Thanks, madomoiselle,” replied Dumay, “ you havo 
given me back my life; bat you might as well always 
calls me Dumay, even when you slap me in tho face!” 

“‘ Swear to me,” said the mother, “that you have ex- 
changed neither word nor look with a young man.” 

“Tcan swear that, mother,” said Modeste smiling, and 
looking full at Dumay, who was watching her, and smiling 
like a girl playing a malicious prank. 

“She would be very false, then!” exclaimed Dumay, 
as Modeste re-entered the house. 

“My daughter Modeste may have faults,” answered the 
mother, “ but she is incapable of falschood.” 

“ Well! let us be at ease, then,” replied the lieutenant, 
“and consider that misfortune has settled her account 
with us.” 

“God grant it!” rejoined Madame Mignon. “ You will 
see him, Dumay ; I shall be able to hear him only, Alas! 
there is much melancholy in my happiness! ” 

At this moment, Modeste, although rejoicing at hor 
father’s return, was disappointed like the girl in the fable 
when she found her eggs broken. She had expected a 
larger fortune than Dumay had announced. Become am- 
bitious for her poet, she wished for at least half of tho 
six millions of which she had spoken in her second letter. 
A prey to her double joy, and vexed by the little griof 
which her relative poverty caused her, she sat down to 
her piano, that confidant of so many maidens, to which 
they tell their griefs and their wishes by the expressivo 
shades of their instrumentation. Dumay was chatting 
with his wife, as they walked backwards and forwards 
beneath the windows: he was confiding to her the secret 
of their good fortune, and interrogating her respecting 
her desires, her wishes, her intentions. Madame Dumay, 
like her husband, had no family but the Mignon family. 
Husband and wife decided to live in Provence, if the 
Count of La Bastie went to Provence, and to bequeath 
their fortune to such children of Modeste as might need it. 

“Hark to Modeste!” said Madame Mignon to them. 
“Only a girl in love could compose such melodies without 
a knowledge of music.” 

Houses may be burnt down, fortunes may founder, 
fathers may return from voyages, empires may be over- 
thrown, the cholera may ravage the town; but the love of 
a maiden pursues its flight, as nature goes on in her 
course, like that frightful acid discov by chemistry, 
which would burn a hvule through the globe if nothing 








fault, will have wealth. After having practised war and 





stayed it at the centre, 
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With what romantic fecling had Modeste been invested 
by circumstances in regard to the stanzas which we must 
, though they are printed in the second volume of 
edition mentioned by Dauriat ; for to adapt them to 
her melody, to which a delicious expression communicated 
that charm admired in great singers, the young artiste 
had broken up the casuras by some modifications which 
might have astonished the admirers of the frequently 
studied precision of this poet :— 


“CHANT D'UNE JEUNE FIA. 
“Yon, eoour, léve-toi! Déja l'alouette 
Secoue en chantant son aile au soleil 
Ne dors plus, mon coeur, car la violette 
Eléve & Dieu I’encens de son réveil. 
“ Chaque feur vivante et bien reposée, 
Ouvrant tour & tour les yeux pour se voir, 
A dans son calice un peu de rosée, 
Perle @’un jour qui lui sert de miroir. 
On sent dans lair pur que l’ange des roses 
A passé la nuit & benir les fleurs! 
On voit que pour lui toutes sont écloses, 
Ui vient d’en haut raviver leur couleurs. 
“ Ainsi léve-toi! puisque lalouette 
Secoue en chantant son aile au soleil ; 
Bicn ne dort plua, mon coeur! la violette 
Eleve & Dieu J’encens de son réveil.” * 
“Tis pretty,” said Madame Dumay; “ Modeste is a 
musician, and that explains all.” 
“She is possessed by a demon!” cried the cashier, who 
had imbibed the mother’s suspicions, and trembled for the 


resul 

“ She loves,” repeated Madame Mignon. 

The unexceptionable testimony of this melody, enabling 
Madame Mignon to impart her certainty concerning the 
hidden love of Modeste, disturbed the joy which had been 
excited in the cashier by the return and the success of 
his patron. The poor Breton went down to Havre to 
put his business into Gobenheim’s hands; then, before re- 
turning to dine, he called on the Latournelles to relate 
his fears, and to request fresh assistance and advice. 

“ Yes, my dear friend,” said Dumay at the threshold, on 
leaving the notary, “Iam of the same opinion as Ma- 
dame: she loves; that’s certain, and the devil knows the 
rest! Behold me dishonoured !” 

“ Don’t vex yourself, Dumay,” replied the little notary: 
“ we shall surely, all together, be equal to this little body, 
and in a given time every girl in love commits some im- 
prudence which betrays her ;—but we will talk abont it 
this evening.” 

Thus all the persons devoted to the Mignon family were 
now labouring under the same anxiety which troubled 
them immediately before the experiment which the old 
soldier expected to have been decisive. The futility of 
‘all his efforts touched the conscience of Dumay so keenly 
that he was unwilling to depart for Paris before he had 
solved this enigma. These hearts, for which sentiment 
was more precious than interest, all conceived at this 
moment that the colonel might well die of grief when 
he found Bettina dead and his wife blind, unless the per- 
fect innocence of Modeste could be asserted. The de- 
spair of Dumay made such an impression on the 

Jes, that it even rendered them oblivious of the 
departure of Exupére, who had started for Paris in the 
morning. During dinner-time, when all three were alone, 
Monsieur Latournelle, his wife, and Butscha revolved 
this problem in every light, and discussed every possible 

tion, 


“If Modeste had loved any one in Havre, she would 
have trembled last night,” said Madame Mignon: “so 
her lover must be elsewhere.” 

“She swore this morning,” said the notary, “to her 
mother, before Dumay, that she had not exchanged look 
or word with a living soul.” 

* She loves in my fashion, then!” said Batscha. 

“ And how do you love, my poor boy ?” inquired Ma- 
dame Latournelle. 

“ Madame,” replied the hunchback, “I love to myself, 


‘aba distance, as it might be from here tothe stars! 


* And how do you manage that, great id ?” said 
Medesta Latemaaie,tniion: ag — 

“ Ah, madame!” replied Butacha, “what you think a 
hunch is only the sheath of my wings!” 

“ Now I understand your seal!” exclaimed the notary. 

The clerk’s seal was a star, with this motto beneath it : 
Fulgens, sequar (Shining one, I follow), the device of the 
house of Chastillonest. 





® It is only in a note we would venture to append a rough paraphrase 


‘ation only a6 # fuint reflection of the original:— 
“GONG OF A MAIDEN, 
* My heart, awake! the lark his wings 


“The air tells us the Rose Sprite 
night long hath been bleasing floweres 
The flowors reflect his heavenly light, 
And new life animates the bowers. 


“ Awaken, then! on high his wings 
gaily shaking: 





“ A fair creature may have as much diffidence as the 
ugliest,” said Butscha, as if talking to himself: “‘ Modeste 
is sufficiently intellectual to have feared being loved for 
her beauty only.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


HuNcHBACKS are marvellous creations, and are, more- 
over, the absolute p of society ; for, in the scheme 
of nature, weak and ill-favoured beings should perish, | 
The curvature or distortion of the vertebral column pro- 
duces in these men, seemingly deformed, a kind of recess, 
in which the nervous fiuids are amassed in larger quanti- 
ties than with others, and that, too, in their very head- 
quarters, where their activity arises, and whence they are 
diffused, as a light, to illumine the interior being. Hence 
result forces which sometimes combine to produce mag- 
netism, but are more frequently dispersed in the wastes 
of the intellectual world. ‘You cannot find a ‘hunchback 
who is not endowed with some extraordinary quality—it 
may be gaioty of mind, an unmeasured spitefulness, or 
a sublimity of goodness. Like instruments which the 
hand of art will never awaken, these beings, privileged 
without knowing it, live within themselves, as Butscha 
lived, when their forces are not spent, magnificently con- 
centrated in the struggle they have to maintain in sur- 
mounting obstacles to their remaining alive. Thus are 
explained those superstitions, those popular traditions, to 
which we owe gnomes, hideous dwarfs, and deformed 
fairies—all this race of bottles, as Rabelais has said, con- 
taining rare elixirs and balsams. 

Butscha, therefore, pretty nearly comprehended Modeste; 
and, in the curiosity of a hopeless lover, of a slave ever 
ready to die for his mistress—like those soldiers who, 
solitary and abandoned, cried amid the snows of Russia, 
“* Vive UV Empereur !”—he contemplated surprising for him- 
self Modeste’s secret. With a deeply anxious air he fol- 
lowed his master and mistress as they went to the Chalet ; 
for he was meditating how he might screen from all these 
watchful eyes and heedful ears the trap in which he in- 
tended to catch our young heroine. There must be an 
exchange of looks, a sudden start, as when a surgeon 
places his finger upon the seat of a hidden malady. That 
evening Gobenheim did not arrive, and Butscha was the 
partner of Monsieur Dumay against Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Latournelle. During the short time that Modeste 
was absent, about nine o’clock, preparing for her mother’s 
retirement, Madame Mignon and her friends were able to 
converse without restraint; but the poor clerk, overwhelm- 
ed by the conviction that had seized upon him, appeared 
now as little interested in these discussions as Gobenheim 
upon the previous evening. 

“Well! what’s the matter with you, Butscha?” ex- 
claimed Madame Latournelle, in astonishment. ‘“ Any- 
body would think you had just lost all your relations.” 

A tear started from the eyes of the Swedish sailor's 
abandoned child, whose mother had died of grief in the 
hospital. 

“T have only you in the world,” he replied in an agitated 
voice, “and your compassion is too just for me ever to 
lose it, for I shall never be unworthy of your kindness.” 

This answer caused to vibrate a chord equally sensitive 
in the witnesses of this scene—that of delicacy. 

“We all love you, Monsieur Butscha,” said Madame 
Mignon, with emotion. 

“ T possess six hundred thousand francs,” said the brave 
Dumay, “and you shall be a notary at Havre and suc- 
cessor to Latournelle.” 

The American lady, on her part, took the hunchback’s 
hand and pressed it. 

“ You possess six hundred thousand francs!” exclaimed 
Latournelle, half sneeringly, to Dumay, when this speech 
had slipped out, “ and you leave these ladies here! And 
Modeste has not a fine horse! and she has not been able 
to retain her music, her drawing masters, and...” 

“ Ah! but he has only possessed so much for a few 
hours,” exclaimed the American wife. 

“ Hush!” said Madame Mignon. 

During all these exclamations Butscha’s august mistress 
sat still, regarding him fixedly. 

‘* My child,” she said, “ you are surrounded by so much 
affection that I never thought of the particular applica- 
tion of a proverbial saying in your case; but you ought 
to thank me for this little fault, since it has shown what 
friends your excellent qualities have secured you.” 

“ You have had news from Monsieur Mignon, then?” 
said the notary. 

“He is returning,” said Madame Mignon; “ but let us 
keep this secret amongst ourselves. my husband 
knows that Butscha has kept us company, that he has 
shown us the liveliest and most disinterested friendship 
when all the world turned their back upon us, he will not 
leave him to your only, Dumay. Therefore, my 
friend,” she added, endeavouring to turn her countenance 
towards Butscha, “you may seek from this moment to 
make terms with Latournelle...” 


boy, in introd to my business. 
Mp atocha, who "Tey lame. Mignon’s hand, and 
watered it with tears, appeared deeply as Mo. 


“Ah! Mademoiselle Modeste, do you think we ever 
weep from grief—we poor in misfortune ? 
i pons pe cnpenenent so much affection that my heart 
is deeply moved towards those in whomI delight to re- 





cognise relatives. I shall bea notary—perhaps I shall 
be rich. Ah! ah! poor Butscha may some day be rich 
Butscha. You know not all the audacity of this poor 
abortive child!” he exclaimed. 

The hunchback struck a violent blow with his fist upon 
the hollow of his chest, and placed himself before the 
fireplace, after casting upon Modeste a glance that shot 
like a meteor from beneath his thick compressed eyelids ; 
for he perceived in this unforeseen incident an opportunity 
of interrogating the heart of his sovereign. Dumay 
thought for a moment that the clerk hud dared to plead 
love to Modeste, and he exchanged a rapid glance with 
his friends, understood by them, and which made the 
little hunchback the object of observation in which terror 
was mingled with curiosity. 

“‘T also have my dreams!” resumed Butscha, his eyes 
never quitting Modeste. 

The young girl dropped her eyelids by a movement 
which was already a revelation for the clerk. 

“ You love romances: permit me, in my present joy, to 
confide my secret to you, and you shall tell me whether 
the dénouement of the romance which I have invented for 
my life is possible: otherwise, of what use is fortune ? 
For me, gold is happiness more than for any other man; 
for my happiness would be to enrich a beloved being! 
Tell me then, mademoiselle, you who know so many 
things, if one may make oneself beloved independently 
of form, beautiful or ugly, and for one’s mind only P” 

Modeste raised her eyes to Butscha. It was a terrible 
interrogation, for then Modeste. participated in the sus- 
picions of Dumay. 

“Once rich, I shall seek some beautiful but poor girl— 
a deserted child like myself—one who has suffered much, 
and is unhappy. I will write to her, I will console her, I 
will be her good genius. She shall read my heart, my 
soul; she shall have at the same time my two-fold wealth 
—my gold very delicately tendered, and my thought 
adorned with beauties which the chance of birth has ro- 
fused to my grotesque person! I will remain concealed, 
like a cause which the learned veinly seek to trace. God 
himself may not answer to our conceptions of beauty! 
Naturally, this girl, excited by curiosity, will wish to see 
me; but I shall tell her that I am a monster of ugliness 
—I shall paint myself in hideous colours....” 

Here Modeste looked fixedly at Butscha. Had she said 
“What do you know of my love?” she could not have 
been more explicit. 

“Tf I have the honour of being loved for the poesies of 
my heart,” continued the clerk,—“ if some day I might 
appear only slightly deformed to this woman, confess that 
I should be happier than the handsomest of men—than a 
man of genius beloved by a celestial creature like your- 
self!” 

The blush which mantled Modeste’s features told nearly 
all the young girl’s secret to the hunchback. 

“Well! to enrich her whom we love, and to please her 
morally, leaving personal appearance out of the question, 
is that the means of becoming loved? Behold the dream 
of the poor hunchback, the dream of yesterday : for, to- 
day, your adorable mother has just given me the key of 
my future treasure by promising to provide me the means 
for purchasing a practice. But, before becoming a Goben- 
heim, it would still be well to know whether such a fright- 
ful transformation would be of service. What do you, 
mademoiselle, think of it ?” 

Modeste was so much confused with surprise, that she 
did not perceive Butscha was putting a question to her. 
The snare of the lover was better laid than that of the 
soldier, for the poor stupefied girl remained speechless. 

“Poor Butscha!” said Madame Latournelle, in a whis- 
per, to her husband ; “is he going mad ?” 

“You realize to yourself the story of The Beauty and 
the Beast,” replied Modeste at» length, “and you forget 
that the beast was changed into Prince Charmant.” 

“Do you think so?” said the dwarf. “For my part, 
I have always thought that this change indicated the 
phenomenon of the mind made visible, extinguishing 
outward shape by its radiant light. If I am not beloved, 
I will remain concealed, that’s all! You and yours, ma- 

dame,” suid he to his mistress, “ instead of having a 
dwarf in your service, will have a life and a fortune.” 

Butscha resumed his place, and said to the three play- 
era, affecting the greatest calmness, “ Whose deal is it?” 
But inwardly he said to himself sorrowfully, “ She would 
be loved for herself; sho is corresponding with some false 
great man, but how far is she committed ?” 

“ My dear mamma, it has just struck a quarter to ten,” 
said Modeste to her mother. 

Maxlame Mignon bade her friends good night, and retired 
to her sieeping-apartment. 

Those who wish to love secretly may have for spies 
Pyrenean dogs, mothers, Dumays, or Latournelles, and 
they are not yet in danger; but a lover?—then it is 
diamond cut diamond, fire against fire, intelligence om 
intelligence—a perfect equation, the terms of which mu- 
tually correspond. 

On the following Sunday morning Butscha anticipated 
his mistress, who came always to escort Modeste to mass, 
and began to cruise about the Chalet in waiting for tho 


“ Have per — to-day for Mademoiselle -ageodl 
he inquired of this ble functionary when he arrived. 

“No, monsieur—no.” 

We have been, for some time @ capital customer 
to the government!” exclaimed the clerk. 

“ Yes, indeed! I should say so!” replied the postman. 

Modeste saw and understood this little y from 
her chamber, where she posted herself daily at this hour, 
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behind her blind, to watch for the postman. She came 
down stairs, went out into the little garden, and called 
sharply, “ Monsieur Butscha!” 

« Here I am, mademoiselle,” said the hunchback, as he 
reached the little door which Modeste had herself opened. 

“Could you tell me if you reckon amongst your titles 
to the affection of a woman the shamefal espionage to 
which you have descended ?” said the maiden, attempting 
to cow her slave by the look and the queenly attitude 
which she assumed. 

“Yes, mademoiselle!” he answered prondly. “ Ah! I 
did not think,” he continued in a low voice, “ that worms 
could render service to the stars! But it is so. Would 
you that your mother, Monsieur Dumay, or Madame La- 
tournelle, had devined your secret, and not a creature, as 
it were from life, who gives himself to you like 
one of the flowers which you pluck for momentary amuse- 
ment? They all know that you love, but only I know 
how. Take me as you would a faithful dog; I will obey 
you, I will guard you, I will never bark, and I will not 
judge you. I ask nothing of you but to let me be good 
for something to you. Your father gave you s Dumay for 
a watch-dog;—have @ Butscha, and you will find him a 
better guardian—a poor Butscha, who requires nothing, 
not even a bone!” 

“Very well! I am going to put you to the proof,” said 
Modeste, who wished to get rid of so intelligent a guar- 
dian. “ Goimmediately|from one hotel toanother in Graville 
and Havre, and inquire if there has arrived from England 
a Monsieur Arthur...” 

“Nay, mademoiselle,” said Butscha respectfally, inter- 
rupting Modeste; “I will simply go and take a walk on 
the shore; that will do quite as well, since you merely 
wish to keep me away from the church to-day. That is 
the whole matter.” 

Modeste looked at the-dwarf with a manifest air of 
stupid astonishment. 

“Listen, mademoiselle! Although you have wrapped 

ar face in a woollen bandage, you have no cold; and if 
you wear a double veil, it is in order to see without being 

” 


““Whence do you derive so much penetration P” said 
Modeste, blushing. 

‘Ah! mademoiselle, you are without stays! A cold 
would not oblige you to disguise your figure by wearing a 
superfluity of petticoats, to hide your hands in old gloves 
and your pretty feet in hideous boots, to dress yourself 
badly, to...” . 

“Enough!” said she. ‘ Now, how shall < make sure 
of having been obeyed ?” # 

“My master wished me to accompany him to Sainte- 
Addresse, and I excused myself. He was tookind to wish 
to deprive me of my Sunday; but now I will offer to go 
with him.” 

“ Go, and I shall trust in you.” 

“ Are you sure you may not need me in Havre ?” 

“Yes. Listen, my mysterious dwarf—look,” said she, 
pointing to the cloudless sky. ‘ Can yousee the track of 
the bird which has just passed over our heads? Well! 
my actions, pure as the air, leave no more trace. Reassure 
Dumay, reassure the Latournelles, reassure my mother, 
and know that this hand,” and she exhibited its protty, 
delicate outline, with retroussé and semi-transparent fin- 


“You question me, after what I have done you the 
hononr of telling you and requesting of you?” 

Butscha bowed without making any reply, and hastened 
homeward, delighted to be enlisted in the service of his 
unacknowl mistress, 

An hour afterwards, Monsieur and Madame Latournelle 
— for Modeste, who complained of a frightful tooth. 
ache, 

“T had no heart to dress myself,” she said, 

“ Well, rowel stay at home, my child!” said the kind. 
C) , 

“Oh, no! Twvish to pray for the happy return of m 
father,” replied Modeste, “and I thought that by muffling 
Sueng yf 9 WR wont Go me more good than 


And Mademoiselle walked by herself, beside Latour- 

She declined to take her protector’s arma, for fear 

she might be questioned supepting the inward trembling 

which agitated her at the thought of soon beholding her 

aay! anol A single glance, the first, would it not decide 
jure 


Is there in the life of man a more delicious moment 
than the first rendezvous granted ? Can there ever be a 
second birth to the sensations hidden in the depth of the 
heart, which then suddenly expand to full bloom? Does 
& man recover the ey ay pee oats experienced 

seeking, as did Ernest de La 


F 
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and unwritten like in which women indulge ; 
bat by-and.by, on either side, when these psy 
all their charm has fled. Is it not the same with 
these things as with the blossom of those fruits, 
sour and sweet at the same time, lost in the d of 
foresta, doubtless the delight of the sun—or, as i 
tays in his “ Song of » Maiden,” the delight of the plant 
iteelf, which the Sprite has passed the night in bless- 
P This tends to recall, that, like many other poor 
modest La Britre had never yet 


been loved. Having arrived on the previous evening, he 
had retired as early as a coquette, in order to efface the 
fatigue of his journey, and he had just made a toilet care- 
fully studied to set him off to his best advantage, after 
having taken a bath. . Perhaps here will be the best place 
to append his portrait, if only to justify the last letter 
which Modeste was to write. 

Born of a good family of Toulouse, remotely allied to 
that of the minister who had taken him under his pre- 
tection, Ernest possessed that free gentlemanly manner 
which indicates an education commenced from the cradle, 
but which business habits had rendered grave without 
affectation, without the pedantry in which premature 
gravity too often results. Of middle stature, he pre- 
possessed you in his favour by the delicacy and softness 
of his countenance, warm in tone though without colour, 
and relieved at present by small moustaches and a comma- 
shaped tuft @ la Mazarin. Without this testimony of 
manhood, he would perhaps have too much resembled a 
girl disguised, so finely-chiselled were his features and 
lips, and so like a woman’s were his teeth, with their 
transparent enamel and almost artificial regularity. Add 
to these feminine characteristics, a voice mild as his fea- 
tures, mild as his blue eyes with Oriental lashes, and you 
will not wonder that the minister had given his young 
private secretary the sobriquet of Mademoiselle de La 
Briére. The full and pure forehead, well framed with 
abundant black hair, had a dreamy ap ce, and did 
not belie the expression of the face, which was entirely 
melancholic. The prominence of the eyebrow, although 
very elegantly arched, overshadowed the gaze, and added 
still more to this ap ce of melancholy, by the (so to 
speak) physical sadness which the eyelids produced when 
they were closed too far upon the eyeballs. That inward 
diffidence, which we translate by the word modesty, ani- 
mated both the features and the person. Perhaps this 
ensemble will be readily understood if we observe that 
the rules of design would have required greater length in 
the oval of the face, more space between the abruptly- 
terminating chin and the top of the forehead, which ap- 
peared too low from the way in which the hair was plant- 
ed. Thus the countenance seemed flattened. Labour had 
already traced its wrinkle between the eyebrows, which 
grew rather too amply and too near together, asin jealous 
people, Although La Brigre was now slender, he belonged 
to that species of temperaments which, developed late, 
display at thirty an unexpected stoutness. 

This young man would have afforded, to those familiar 
with the history of France, a tolerable representation of 
the royal and inconceivable countenance of Louis XIII., 
melancholy modest without apparent canse, pale beneath 
his crown, loving the dangers of war an | the fatigues of 
the chase, but hating labour, timid with his mistress to 
the degree of respecting her, indifferent to the point of 
allowing his friend to be beheaded, and whom remorse 
for having avenged his father upon his mother might 
alone explain. But the gnawing worm which blanched 
Louis XIII., and relaxed his energy, was represented in 
Ernest by simple distrust of himself, by the timidity of 
the man to whom no woman has said, “‘ How I love you!” 
and above all by futile devotion. After having heard tho 
knell of a monarchy in the fall of a ministry, this poor 
youth had encountered in Canalis a rock disguised by 
elegant mosses : he sought a dominant spirit to love, and 
this restlessness of the spaniel in search of a master gavo 
him the air of the king who had found his. These clouds, 
these sentiments, this tinge of suffering overspreading 
his physiognomy, made it handsomer than the referendary 
imagined, vexed as he was to find himself referred to the 
genus of gloomy beaux—a genus gone out of fashion in a 
period when men would fain have a herald and trumpet 
to announce their appearance in a drawing-room, 

The diffident Ernest had therefore borrowed all his 
prestige from the fashionableness of his attire. He wore 
for this interview—and all depended on the first glance— 
black trousers and carefully-polished boots, a sulphur- 
coloured vest which allowed a remarkably fine shirt-front 
and its opal studs to appear, a black cravat, and a small 
blue frock-coat, adorned with a diamond link, and which 
had the appearance of being fitted over the shoulders and 
round the waist by some new process. Wearing pretty 
kid gloves, of the hue of Florentine bronze, he held in his 
left hand a small cane and his hat, with a Louis-XIV. ges- 
ture, displaying thus, as the place demanded, his artisti- 
cally- hair, to which the sunlight imparted a 
satin-like gloss, Encamped from the commencement of 
the mass under the porch, he appeared to be examining 
the church, all the while watching the incoming worship- 
pers, more snecely the females, as they dipped their 
fin in the holy water. 

inward voice exclaimed to Modeste, “ That is he!” 

as she entered. That frock-coat and that essentially 
Parisian style, that coat-link, those gloves, that cane, the 
perfume of the hair, were all foreign to Havre. Thus, 
when La Britre turned round to examine the tall and 
lofty lady, with her little husband the notary and the 
queer lle (to use a very feminine expression) into 
which Modeste had to transform herself, the 
girl, although well prepared, felt a violent shock at 

er heart on beholding this poetic 
a the daylight from the door, She could not be 
deceived; a little white rose almost concealed the coat-link. 
Ernest encountered his unknown muffled in an old bon- 
net ished with a double veil. Modeste had such fear 
of the second sight of love that she assumed the gait of 


an old woman, 
“ Wife,” ‘said little Latournelle as he passed to his 





% |. place, “that gentleman does not belong to Havre.” 


countenance, fully illu- | 





: But so many strangers come here,” responded the 
ady. 

“ But,” said the notary, “do strangers ever come to 
see our church, which is not two centuries old P” 


(To be continued.) 





A PHYSICIAN’S REMINISCENCES. 


I wap been tho medical attendant of Mr. Rankin for 
many years. On coming to the place to start in my pro- 
fession, I had been accidentally called in to his family, 
and was so fortunate as to establish a confidence which 
never deserted me. He continued my warm friend through 
all the struggles of my early years, and it was perhaps 
mainly owing to his influence that I hered about me 
an amount of business, and that in the best families of 
the place, in a few months, which most men are glad to 
reach in ag many years. Of course I was warmly at- 
tached to him and his family, which, at the time of which 
I write, consisted of two daughters, Ellen and Mary. 

In Mr. Rankin, I am free to say, few men found any- 
thing to like. He was a stern, proud old man, and emi- 
nently aristocratic in his notions and feelings, and so dis. 
tant in his manners from those at all below him, that ho 
had few friends among them. Among those he chose te 
consider his equals he was respected for his wealth, foi 
he was rich, and this gave him influence among all classes. 
He had lost his wife about a year after the birth of his 
daughter Mary. She was a woman whose character was 
in strange and striking contrast with his. Everybody 
loved and esteemed her. 

The same difference existed between his daughters. 
Ellen was like her father—the same dark, flashing eye, 
the same erect form and high bearing and distant man- 
ners—while Mary grew up tobe one of the gentlest of 
womankind. Her mild face, and calm blue eyes, and 
gentle ways, all spoke of the kindliest feelings of a heart 
that was ready always to spread gladness around her. 

It always seemed to me a singular feature in the cha- 
racter of the father, that he would occasionally take a 
fancy to some individual who was struggling on in tho 
world against the tide, and making little progress, and 
use all his influence to raise him up. He was never 
known, I believe, to use his money for this purpose. It 
may have been only the pride of feeling how much in- 
fluence he had, more than any real satisfaction he took 
in such acts, I havo already said that I had the benefit 
of this. Another was a young artist, who, like very many 
of his profession, had a large share of talent in the way 
of his art, but no tact at attracting the notice of the 
world. He was poor and ambitious, two qualities in gene- 
ral most unfit to go side by side in the same person. Mr. 
Rankin encouraged him—spoke of him in terms of praiso 
to his friends—called often to see him, and stimulated his 
ambition ; and finally—it must have been in a fit of ab- 
sence of mind—very foolishly invited him to his house. 

He might have known better. He might have known 
that Ellen would treat him with the proudest scorn and 
contempt, and, more than all, he ought to have known 
that Mary would pity and love him. There are hearts 
that run together as the streams of water—hearts that 
God made to beat side by side, and for each other. And 
such were those of Philip Fellows and Mary Rankin, and 
it was only the old story over again. The father disco- 
vered it too late, and drove him from the house. He was 
no deeper read in romance than he was in the human 
heart, or he would have known how useless that was. 
Mary had never known, before she met Philip, what it 
was to have the sympathy of another heart to lean on; 
and when he was gone, and she met nothing but tho 
stern, cold looks of her father and sister—as stern, and 
cold, and pitiless as the icebergs of the polar sea—she 
felt ready to do anything, and the very first opportunity 
she ran away with Philip and became his wife. 

All attempts at reconciliation were vain. They did not 
seek for it. But all her friends did, and were met with 
relentless denial. Mr. Rankin’s influence was exerted 
now to ruin his son-in-law. At first he found it no easy 
matter, for Philip had become a general favorite. But 
by perseverance he finally succeeded in drawing away his 
friends from his support. Mary’s name seemed forgotten 
in her father’s house; at least, it was never suffered to 
be mentioned there. 

I have found it necessary to say so much, that the 
reader may be prepared for the following narrative, which 
I shall give mostly from my diary : om 

“ July 1. As I was stepping into my carriage this 
morning, I was stopped by a voice calling my name. It 
was my young friend, Phillip Fellows, a young artist who 
had married Mary Rankin, three years ago, and whom I 
had not seen for more than a year, 

(Here follows the substance of what I have stated 
above. 

ro shocked at his appearance, and took him at 
once into my office. 

“ * Why, what is the matter, Philip?’ I inquired, ‘ Are 
you sick?’ 

“*No, Doctor, I am not sick, but Mary...’ and he 
brushed away a tear that rose to his eye, and his words 
were choked in his throat, 

“Sit down, my dear fellow. I have always a few 
minutes to sparé with you, you know, and especially now, 
after not having seen you for so longa time. Now tell 
me all about yourself, where you have been, and what 
you have been doing. But first, where is Mary ?’ 

“ € We are stopping at Mr. Alwyn’s, where we arrived 
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last night. I have been in the metropolis for a few months, 
doing little or nothing but fighting a desperate battle 
with destiny, and secing her waste away by my side, till 
I fear she is dying!’—and he covered his this time, 
and wept like a child. 

* We found a good friend in Doctor Gleny, who knows 
you, and he has sent us here again to try what the 
change may do for her. You will come and see her, 
Doctor.’ 


“ «This very moment, Philip. But, checr up! It may 
not be so bad as you fear.’ 

* Tt cannot be worse, at all events.’ 

“ We drove at once to Mr. Alwyn’s. Mary was lying 
on the sofa, and I saw that, though very much altered, 
the change was not as great in her as in her husband. 
She received me with one of her old-fashioned smiles, 
er was a little saddened, and for some time 
she talked cheerfully and hopefully about herself. But it 
was for Philip that she manifested the most anxiety; and 
I began to think, before my visit was over, that he might 
in reality be the one who needed my services most. I 
made no prescription for her, and only gave some general 
advice as to her care of herself, promising to call every 
day and sce her, 

* Evening.—I have just returned from seeing her again. 
I was summoned in great haste, and found her just re- 
covering from a sort of swoon, in which she had lain so 
long that they feared she was dead. Her husband was 
sitting on the side of the bed, holding her hand, and 
watching with a look of the most utter despair every 
breath as she slowly revived. At length she opened her 
eyes, and looked around on our anxious faces, and then 
on him. 

“ *] thought I was dying,’ she said, ‘ and the songs of 
the other world were sounding in my ears. But I am 
glad for your sake, dear Phil, that I have come back. 
You would miss me so—wouldn’t you? And those dreary 
nights—how terribly dark they would be to you without 
me!—and then you would be thinking of the darker 
grave whero your wife was sleeping. I am not afraid to 
dio; but I want to live for your sake, Phil!’—and she 
wound her slender, white arm around his neck, and drew 
him down till his cheek rested on hers. 

“He was weeping bitterly while she was calm, and 
every word was uttered in the plainest but most touching 
tones of the true and earnest affection that flowed out 
from her gentle heart. She seemed separated only by a 
breath from heaven, yet bound to earth, or rather to her 
husband, by a tie that was stronger than death. There 
was an awful stillness around them in the dimly-lighted 
room, and we stood looking at them as if both had been 
dead 


“ Boon she spoke again. 

“*Do not weep so, dear Phil. I am here with you. 
I shall not die yet. I cannot leave you now to struggle 
on alone in this hard world, Look at me—speak to me, 
Phil. It will make me feel stronger to hear your voice.’ 

“‘ He loosened her arm gently from his neck, and rising 
up, looked in her face with a calm smile, and she smiled 
as she said, 

“¢ There, that is right, We shall be happy again. In 
a few days I shall be well and strong and by your side 
again. e will walk out in the green fields, and in the 
woods where we used to wander years ago, when we first 
loved each other, but no better than we do now. God 
has not deserted us yet, Phil, dark and dreary as much of 
the past has been to you. I have seen the light all the 
way, and it is shining on us now.’ 

“She knew not what, nor how far off, the light was; 
but tho strong faith and hope of her fond heart saw it, 
and never lost sight of it. Many and many a time, as 
Philip told me to-night, in the cloudiest and dreariest days 
of their sorrow, had she thus cheered and strengthened 
his faltering heart, who saw it only with the eye of her 
faith, and yet, encouraged by her promise, believed and 
hoped it might yet shine on them, or on her; for he could 
have borne all his misery alone, but for the ever-recurring 
reflection that he had brought the shadow over her. 

“It is a terrible thing to witness the contest of a strong 
mind nst adversity; to see care, and anxiety, and 
watchfulness, and labour—hard, steady, unremitting la- 


is wasting away, and growing sunken and dim, 
enh the han Wnagard. om wan with the strife of the 


how his heart would have failed long ago if it had 
not been for his wife. 

Wh Dn cod erdponerbedery “ 

“ * Why, to tell the truth, my desertion my friends 





the matter with her but her anxiety for you. All de- 
pends upon you. Trust in God, and keep a strong heart.’ 

“*T try, Doctor; but my heart accuses me so much 
for making her the sharer of my hard fate, that I cannot 
bear to look her in the face, she is so patient and resigned. 
I have even thought of suicide, so that she might have a 
chance of being restored to what she was. God bless 
her! She is too good for me, or for this world!’ 

“* Not a bit of it, Philip. If it were not for the few 
like her in the world, I would hardly blame men for cut- 
ting their throats. But for you, who have got one of the 
capital prizes in this grand lottery, why man, you ought 
to be content to be poor!’ 

* ¢ SoI would be, if it were not for hersake. I cannot 
bear to see her suffer. Do you remember her as she was 
when we were married, Doctor? Look here!’ 

** And he showed me a miniature of his wife taken at 
that time. It was one of the most exquisite paintings of 
his pencil. It was Mary herself in all but life, sitting in 
an attitude which she often assumed—her elbow resting 
on the arm of her chair, and her hand supporting her 
head, with her fingers partly hidden by the smooth and 
glossy hair under which they lay, and her thoughtful eye 
just elevated enough to look into yours with an expression 
of unutterable fondness; for she was looking at her hus- 
band when it was taken. 

“ Tt is a perfect gem, Philip,’ said I. 

*¢Do you think so? You shall have it if she gets well; 
for I believe you would value it most, next to me.’ 

«Then I'll take it now, for I consider it mine ;’ and I 
put it into my pocket. 

‘He did not oppose it; and I saw that this little act 
went far to establish his confidence in my opinion, for he 
parted from me with a more cheerful face than I had seen 
him wear before. 

“* Good night, Philip. Now keep up your courage, and 
especially before Mary.’ . 

“**God bless you, Doctor!’ and his eye glistened with 
something like a tear. 


“ July 2. ‘ What did you say to Philip last night, Doc. 
tor, that has made him so cheerful ?’ Mary asked me as 
I entered her room this morning. 

* *Oh, I only made a little bargain with him, by which 
he has transferred part of his property in you to me.’ 

* She looked puzzled, and I showed her the picture. 

“¢The consideration is, that you are to get well, which 
I assured him of. Now, you must do your best to help 
me} for I am to give it back if my promise fails.’ 

“*He is a noble man, Doctor; and I feel that it is 
more my constant concern] for him that is wearing away 
my health than any actual disease.’ 

“*T have discovered that already, my dear girl, and 
you must set your mind at rest on that subject. Iam 
glad he has come back here, for he will find warm friends, 
I know.. We must make another effort to reconcile your 
father, Mary.’ 

*** Oh, Doctor!’ she exclaimed, and her eyes filled with 
tears, ‘if it could be done, it would take a terrible load 
off this poor heart. Ido not feel that I did wrong, but 
it is very hard to live so estranged from him and Ellen. 
I do not care for the loss of the comforts his wealth would 
bring ; but I want to know that he is reconciled to us, 
and does not hate us.’” 


It was astonishing with what inveterate rancour her 
father persisted in his hostility. All Philip’s old friends 
gathered around him again, and took a deep interest in 
him. I believe many of them were heartily ashamed 
that they had ever been led by Mr. Rankin to withdraw 
their support and countenance from Philip, and now ex- 
hibited a disposition to atone for it, by extra efforts in his 
behalf. Not a few called on him, and candidly told him 
the reason of their conduct, and expressed their regret. 


new courage; and his new cheerfulness did for Mary 
what all the medicine in the world could not do. She im. 
proved rapidly in strength, and soon became unaffectedly 
cheerful. Philip resumed his work, and once more for- 
tune began to smile. 

I called on her father, and told him all I had learned 
from Philip, and that they had returned here on account 
of Mary’s health. Ho sneered at this, as if he regarded 
it only as a pretence to excite*his pity, which he saw 
through at once. 1 was a little disposed to be angry, but 
swallowed my spite, and urged every consideration I 
could to induce him to relent, and was astonished at his 
firm and unwavering determination to have nothing to do 
with them. 

Will you not at least sce her ? ” I finally asked. 

“T will not,” he replied; “and I will do nothing for 
her so long as she lives with that man.” 

This qualification looked like a very dim ray of hope, 
and - a ray that might brighten. 

“ Shall I tell her this, Mr. Rankin ? ” 

Yes; and tell her if she will leave him, and come 
back to my house, she shall have a home as long as she 
lives. But with him—never.” 

I returned at once with the , and communicated 
it to Mary, for I did not fear its effect upon her. At first 
a tear rose to her eye, and seemed ready to fall; but al- 
most instantly it a place to asmile of calm resignation, 
as she looked up into my face, as if to ask what I thought. 

“ Be patient, ,’ I replied to her look, “and trust 
in God. Stick to p, at all events.” 

At this moment he entered. ; 

“ Have you seen him, Doctor ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” said his wife, before I could reply; “and he 
offers to take me back if I will leave you.” 











This did much to restore his self-confidence, and gave him- 





I saw a cloud gathering on his brow, which, however, 
vanished at once as he caught my eye, and taking her 
oe in his, he looked for a moment in her face before ho 
said : 

** And had you not better acceptit, Mary?” 

‘And leave you—live without you, Phil? No—wo 
should both die then, und now we are going to livo and 
be happy.” 

There is a world of the best and truest feeling in tho 
heart of that girl—or woman, I must call her now. 


“ July 15. Ellen isto be married. This, it seems, is 
still a secret among her friends, but has transpired in 
rather a curious way. A gentleman called to-day at 
Philip’s rooms, and wished him to paint his miniaturo, 
He desired Philip to say nothing about it, as he intended 
it for a lady he was about to marry, and wished to sur. 
prise her with it. The artist happened to be in one of 
his best humors, and soon charmed the stranger with his 
conversation and manner, for when in such a mood he 
exerts all his powers to bring out and keep up the full 
expression of his sitter’s face. Just before the sitting 
closed, the gentleman referred to Mr. Rankin, and asked 
Philip if he knew him. His face was instantly clouded; 
There was something in the way in which the question 
was asked, that at once aroused his suspicions that tho 
strarfger was some way connected with Mr: Rankin; and 
he - down his pencil, and said he should do no more 
to-day. 

“ The change was not unnoticed by his companion, who 
instantly got up, and approaching Philip, said, with a 
kind, apologizing voice and manner : 

‘“**T fear I have made some sad mistake.’ 

“Tf you are a friend of Mr. Rankin, replied Philip 
coldly, ‘ you have certainly made a very great mistake,’ 

“¥irm and distant as Philip had grown under his mis. 
fortunes and neglect, he was not proof against kindness ; 
and in half-an-hour more the stranger had his whole 
story. 

“* Why, this ought not to be,’ said he. ‘Perhaps you 
were rash and foolish. But if I am to marry the other 
daughter—there, I have told you now, in spite of all my 
caution—but if I am to marry Ellen, there must be no 
discord in the family. You have suffered enough; and 
if your wife is what you describe her, I do not think buat 
any man would have been tempted to do the same thing.’ 

“**Come and see her for yourself,’ said Philip, all his 
good humour restored at the stranger’s kind frankness; 
and putting on his hat, he led the way at once to his 
house. 

“‘T happened to be there when they arrived. 

* ¢ Just like you, dear Phil,’ said Mary, laughing, when 
Mr. Allen had been introduced, and Philip had told what 
had passed between them. 

** We have thus found a new, and, I hope, powerful ally, 
in this man. Heseems one of the most generous-hearted 
men I ever met; and when we had talked over the whole 
history of our young friends, he entered warmly into all 
our plans for bringing about a reunion. We left the’ 
house together, and when we parted he said : 

**Tt must be done, Doctor. They are as noble a pair 
of beings as I everknew. Mr. Rankin does not know 
him, or he would not treat him so.’ ‘ 

“IT shook my head, for I must confess I am not at all 
sanguine in my hope of reconciling them. Allen left me 
with his face very thoughtful. It is no light thing to dis- 
cover such a feature in the character of those we love as 
he has this day found in Ellen.” 


As the summer advanced Mary’s health was entirely 
restored. Her husband, encouraged by the return of his 
old friends and patrons, but especially by the unremitting 
friendship and encouragement of Allen, became himsclf 
again. But no progress was made toward softening tho 
obduracy of his father-in-law. No direct attempts, in- 
deed, were made, after my unsuccessful one, for some 
considerable time, for. all seemed to think it would be 
better to wait till a favorable opportunity should present 
itself, when circumstances might aid us. 

Allen was one day walking with Ellen, when they sud- 
denly encountered Mary. Allen bowed with a cordial 
smile as they met, but his companion did not recognizo 
her, or change a feature as they passed. The next day 
he called at my place and mentioned the circumstance, 
and expressed his surprise at it. It showed him how firm 
was the determination of the Rankins to disown Mary, 
and he did not seem to feel at all easy at the state things 
were in. 

“T have never yet said anything to them about my 
acquaintance with Fellows,” said he, ‘ because no oppor- 
tunity has seemed to be just right for it. But the moment 
the proper one occurs, I shall improve it, whatever may 
be the consequences.” 

And it did occur that veryevening. At a large and 
brilliant party at Mrs. T——’s, theo whole company was 
electrified by a sudden and unexpected remark from Allen. 
Mr. Rankin and a number of others were discussing, in 
their way, the merits of a painting on one side of 
the room, when Allen joined them, and made some criti- 
cism in his peculiarly clear and distinct voice. It drew 
the attention of the whole assembly, when he continued : 

“But I meta young artist in your place, some time 
since, by the name of Fellows, who, I think, ié one of the 
noblest persons I ever saw. I was no more impressed 
with his taste and skill than with his great intelligence. 
While I was at his rooms one day, a gentleman was sit- 
ting for his picture, and I was surprised at the ease with 
which he discovered, almost instinctively, the leading traits 
of his mind, and then kept him so constantly engaged in 
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conversation, that the man forgot he was sitting for his 
portrait, and lost all the restraint and stiffness one in- 
voluntarily assumes at such atime. Do you know him, Mr. 
Rankin?” 

I was astonished at the inimitable coolness with which 
he turned to him as he asked the question. Rankin look- 
ed him in the face with a searching glance, but met only 
the calm look of inquiry which Allen had put on, and 
which did not desert him for an instant. 

“No,” was his only reply. 

‘You ought to know him—though it is often the fate 
of such men to live and die unknown. The place ought 
to be proud of him, though it affords too mean a field for 
his powers. If he had lived in angient Greece, he would 
have been honoured by the whole nation. He would rise 
rapidly in the world with proper encouragement, and 
leave his mark when he dies. You must some of you 
know him, gentlemen.” 

The whole company was fairly and skilfully cornered, 
and driven into a candid acknowledgment of the merits 
of the young artist, in the very presence of his bitterest 
enemy. But Rankin and his daughter were cold and im- 

ible, and took their leave directly after supper. The 
next day Allen received a note from Mr. Rankin, saying 
that circumstances had occurred which would make it 
desirable that his engagement with his daughter should 
be recalled. He evidently saw that Philip was regaining 
his former position among his friends, and that his own 
influence could no longer hinder it. But, in spite of this, 
his pride was determined not to give way, and he was 
fortifying himself to withstand all interference. 

And thus months passed on—months of hard study and 
toil; but cheered and encouraged by success, and the warm 
attachment of friends, and the smiles of his angelic wife, 
go that Philip was himself again, when I was summoned 
ove evening to see Mary. She had taken a severe cold, 
and had some fever. Philip was alarmed—as he always 
was at tho slightest illness of his wife—but Isoon quieted 
his fears, and wrote my prescriptions without the slight- 
est apprehension of danger. Two hours later I found her 
in araving delirium. All that night we sat by her side, 
and for days after we watched her with tho intensest 
anxiety, till life seemed on the verge of death. Hope 
there seemed none. 

It was at this juncture that our clergyman proposed 
that her father should be informed of her state, and vo- 
lunteered to see him. The interview was one which for a 
long time threw a cloud over the heart of the worthy old 
man, who had been for nearly half a century the univer- 
sally loved rector of the parish. Upon announcing his 
errand, Mr. Rankin replied : 

“The same thing has been tried before, sir, but it will 
not have any more effect now than then.” 

“But she is really apparently dying. She has not 
known any of us for days. The Doctor says he cannot 
give us the slightest hope. Let mo beg of you to think 
better of it, Mr. Rankin, and not let the cold grave close 
over your hate.” 

“My dear sir,” said Mr. Rankin, lookiug coldly and 
unmoved in the face of the minister, and evidently not 
believing him, “I presume she will get well. But it does 
not look well for such men as you and Doctor Pearce to be 
lending yourselves to this little kind of trickery, to cheat 
@ man liké me into an act he has resolved not to commit. 
Bat did I believe she was as sick as you say she is, it 
would not alter my determination, which has grown 
stronger for years. I shall make my will to-morrow, sir, 
and she shall not have a shilling of my property. I was 
never sick a day in my life, and I am far from being an 
old. man yét. But I will secure myself, in this point, 
against all contingencies. Neither she nor her husband 

shall ever inherit a farthing from me. No, sir—not an- 
other word on this subject. I shall make my will to-mor- 
row, and do as I have said.” 

“ May God forgive you!’ said the good man. 

It apparently made little difference in the case of Mary 
what course her father chose to pursue; for we looked 
upon her every hour as dying. The attendants moved 
noiselessly about the room, and we scarcely breathed 
aloud, for it seemed as if a rude breath might break the 
slender tie that. bound her to us. I remember well the 
night when, after days had passed in the wild and furious 
delirium of her fever, we saw it gradually subside, and 
she slept. Philip asked me if she was dying, and I 
Could not answer him. I saw the moisture gathering on 
her lip and on her forehead, and her pulse was winding 
threadlike and quiet under my finger, and her breath 
come slowly, while the crimson flush that had covered 

face gave place to a deadly paleness, and all seemed 


to bear the air of speedy dissolution. Yet it might be a i 


em the better. It was just as we were watching 
her the minister returned from his fruitless errand. 
He saw in our faces the fears that were agitating our 
; and only saying, “ Let us pray,” he knelt and 

forth an earnest prayer for the dying girl. He 
Prayed for Philip—the heart-stricken and weary husband 
—and his words breathed calmness and consolation into 
all our breasts. He prayed for her father—the hard-heart- 
ed and vindictive old man—that he might be forgiven, 
himself was as relentless as death; and that 

his heart might be turned, though it should be only to 
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soul of every one present went up with the prayer of the 
@°0d old man. And then we sat down by the bedside and 





prepared to keep our anxious vigils over Mary, hardly 
hoping that her eye would ever open again upon the com- 
ing day. 

I find in myjournal this entry made the next morning : 

“ How strange the mutations of life! How mysterious 
the ways of God! I was called from the side of Mary 
this morning to the house of Mr. Rankin. The mossago 
was urgent, and the servant said that Miss Ellen begyod 
that I would not delay a moment, for her father was very 
ill. Day was just breaking as I reached the house. All 
was confusion and disorder, and every face showed that 
something terrible had happened. I hastened to the bod- 
room of Mr. Rankin, and as I entered I met a most ago- 
nizing sight. He was sitting upright in his chair—his 
hands clenching the arms as if they would crush the solid 
wood in their grasp—his faco bloated and purple, and 
the large veins distended all over it as if they would burst 
—his eyes wild and almost protruding from their sockets, 
and his chest rapidly heaving and struggling for the breath 
which he was gasping for almost in vain. He could hardly 
be said to breathe, but it was a rapid panting, like a horse 
that had been over driven, each effort failing to fill his langs. 
I saw at a glance that he was labouring under a severo 
attack of congestion of that organ. His wild and de- 
spairing eye was fixed upon me the moment I entered the 
room, and never left me for an instant. He could not 
speak, but his look seemed to ask most emphatically, ‘Am 
I dying ?’ 

“ Ellen stood by his side absorbed in grief. Her feeling 
was all aroused now. She loved her father. They had 
for years been mutually dependent upon each other for 
society at home—they were beings of the same spirit, 
and now she saw him about to be taken from her side, 
and her grief was without restraint. 

“T at once opened a vein, and as the blood flowed in.a 
large full stream, he seemed to be relieved, and in a few 
moments the most alarming symptoms had passed away. 
Having made such prescriptions as were necessary, and 
enjoined the utmost quiet, and that he should not be dis- 
turbed or agitated in any way, I left, promising to be in 
again about nine o’clock. 

“It was nearly ten when I returned, and I was sur- 
prised to find a lawyer by his side preparing to write his 
will. Mr. Rankin was not able to speak so as to be un- 
derstood, and the lawyer was asking him questions which 
he answered by signs. I of course urged them to desist, 
and assured Mr. Rankin that he now stood a very fair 
chance to recover, and that the agitation might bring on 
another attack. But he shook his head, and motioned to 
the lawyer to go on. 

“*Do I understand you to mean that you wish to give 
all your property to this daughter ?’ he asked. 

‘Mr. Rankin nodded an affirmative. 

“¢ And you give nothing to the other,’ 

* He shook his head. 

¢ But Mr. Rankin...’ 

“The old man interrupted him with a look. I then at- 
tempted to speak, but he cut me short in the same way. 
I did not wish to agitate him by persisting, and turned 
with a heavy heart while the lawyer wrote the will. When 
he had finished the paper, which required but few words, 
Mr. Rankin by a sign indicated his wish to have it read. 
Aftor the usual formal preliminaries were read, the lawyer 
continued : 

“*T give and bequeath to my daughter Mary...’ 

“Mr. Rankin started as if he would spring from his 
seat—his face became intensely purple, as if the blood 
was ready to break through every pore—he clutched the 
arms of his chair with a convulsive grasp—gasped a few 
times rapidly, and with a strong effort for breath—and 
was dead!” 


By some strange mistake tho lawyer had inserted the 
wrong name in the will, and henco the excitement which 
caused the sudden event. Mary was now equal heir with 
her sister to the immense property of her father. 

As soon as decency would permit, I left the house and 
hastened to the side of Mary. To my gratification, I found 
her just awaking from the sleep of hours, and she was 
evidently better. She continued from this time slowly to 
recover, but weeks had passed before woe judged it proper 
to communicate to her the intelligence of her father’s 
death, 





EMILY DUNCAN. 


LET me give you a story fora spring numbor. Uso it 
in May, the month of spring, for it is a story that has no 
joy in it save the hope of the resurrection. It occurs to 
me on this still evening, and I have pushed asido all my 
other papers and have taken a fresh sheet whereon to 
write it. Just now, while I sat with pen in hand, slowly 
working out the problem of a curious trust-deed—a con- 
veyance of property by a husband and wife to a friend, to 
hold in trust for the benefit of “ the said Emily,” and just 
as I had written her name for the tenth or twentieth time, 
and was writing it again—I paused in the middle, and 
looked up. 

Do you know why I paused? It was because I heard 
the word—the name—audibly pronounced, and so I looked 
around to know who spoke. But it was not my wife, who 
sat quietly at the other side of my table, with her largo 

y eyes bent down on the pages of a new book which 

for the time engrossed all her attention; and there was 

no one else in the room to speak it. It was some one out 
of the room then, and doubtless out of the world, and I 
looked out. The lower shutters were closed. The cur- 





tains hung over the upper half of the window, but through 
their parted folds I saw the young moon, calm and placid, 
in a deep and unfathomable sky; and with dreamy and 
perfect distinctness I saw... Listen while I tell you what 
I saw. 

It was a mountain scene, or a view among the hills. A 
valley sleeping, and houses sleeping on the plain, and 
trees sleeping, and everything still, voiceless, motionless 
in the moonlight, and white snow deep over all. And on 
the plain a little church, whose spire gleamed in tho 
moonshine and raised itself in silvery splendour toward 
heaven. But oh, my friend, you who sit in your largo 
easy-chair so cozily, so warmly to-night, there was some- 
thing more than valley, troes, and church, and spire, that 
I saw so dreamily just now. Beside the church, still on 
the plain, the snow lay two feet deep all over the ground 
white and resplendent. And there were places whero 
the snow lay higher up than in others—little hillocks of 
snow—rounded up as if it had fallen more lightly on such 
places than elsewhere. And on one of those places tho 
snow had fallen very peacefully, for it fell on a brow that 
was once as pure as winter snow-flakes—on a hushed 
heart that once knew no load so heavy as to be measured 
by its lightest fall. And the snow lay with a terriblo 
stillness, a solemn calmness of repose, with the majestic 
silence of the folded mantle on marble, over the grave of 
the dead girl that was in years long gone the idol of our 
village. 

It was her name I heard in the air. Who spoke it, it 
matters not. It was one of the angels of memory, for 
ever near us——thanks be unto Him who made us! for ever 
near us—taking the presence of familiar objects to whis- 
per old stories in our never-wearying ears. And so to- 
night in my city room, I am writing you this story of the 
village, to remind you as well as myself of all her radiant 
beauty. Was sho not beautiful ? 

I remembor ono evening, when, with her old father, I 
saw her coming down tho road, just at that spot where 
the setting sun of Juno shone through the trees, and 
poured its splendour on the dusty road. A carriage had 
passed, and the air was filled with yellow dust, and in it 
she stood as in a flood of glory. Say you it was but dust 
that made the glory? Alas for our humanity, it was but 
so! and she was dust even as we. Yet sho was of angelic 
mould. Who said God broke it whon he had made Eve ? 
It was not so; or angels found the broken fragments, and 
replaced them for at least that once. And yet sho fell; 
yes, fell. 

Angels were tempted even within the gates of pearl ; 
yea, even within sound of the musical flow of tho river of 
everlasting life; and angols sinned, and fell. Would you 
have had her sterner of heart and stronger to resist than 
was Lucifer, the star of the morning ? 

One winter Sunday the old man came alone to tho 
church door, and sat alone in his pew, and his stout framo 
shuddered with agony as he stood up in prayer. And all 
the congregation was silent and full of woe, for all knew 
that she was lost. It was as if each family had lost a 
child, so well beloved had she been of all. And when tho 
clergyman prayed, humbly and with broken voice, for tho 
deceived, the erring, the wandering, a sob from one who 
had loved her too well broke the solemn silence, and then 
a wail of sorrow—that low, hushed, half-suppressed moan 
of anguish which you have heard—arose in all the house, 
and the old clergyman paused, and wept. 

A year dragged its slow length along; and when an- 
other winter was on the valley, and when the old man sat 
in his accustomed chair, gazing vacantly into the fire-light 
that flickered on his hearth, and when the ruddy embers 
glowed on cheerful walls all through the valley, and in 
one large house, a mile down the road, all the young peo- 
ple were gathered for an evening of winter merriment ; 
and while the cold, calm moon, the never-changing hypo- 
critical moon, that smiles the samo on joy or woe, on calm 
or whirlwind, shone on the cold and quiet country road— 
she, the gentle child on whom no wind before breathed 
roughly, clad in thin garments, with a ragged shawl 
wound around her graceful shoulders and her bare whito 
arms—the beloved child of a hundred homes in that val- 
ley, the best adored of an old man’s heart, whom God’s 
messengers had long waited to take home to Him—she was 
walking slowly, feebly by houses that would have opened 
every door to her, by the great house where she should 
have have been gayest, brightest, purest of all that night, 
and whose sounds of joy sank like a weight in her soul, 
and made her step more feeble, more heavy, by the old 
church and grave-yard where her mother lay—she thank- 
ed God for it, in undisturbed slumber—slowly, painfully 
on the slippery track, writhing and turning her small feot 
on tho roughnesses on which she slipped, and twice, yes, 
twice falling in tho road, and, nothing heeding it, rising 
to go on her homeward way, until she stood in the porch 
before that dear old home, and trembled now, for tho 
first time, lest the home was hers no more for ever. 

Did I say she stood? When the old man, startled by 
a feeble rap at the door, went to open it, he found her 
lying on the threshold with her lips pressed to the worn 
old boards. He lifted her, he carried her in his arms into 
the large room, and fell into his chair, still holding her in 
his firm embrace. He called her by all tho dear names 
she had answered to in years now gone; he kissed her 
thin lips, her white and sunken temples, her pale cheeks, 
and yet she moved not, stirred not, answered nothing. 
She never spake again. Once—and but once, toward the 
morning after that night, while she still lay in the old 
man’s arms, for there he sat all night long and held her— 





once she opened her eyes, her soft brown eyes, and gazed 
with unutterable fondness into his, A dream of peace 
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was in her soul, and as she saw him she smiled, and that 
smile was the radiant presence of the angel that carried 
her away. 

And when the cold morning dawned on the white east- 
ern hills she lay in his arms, still, calm, beautiful, dead ! 

We buried her on 4 Sunday morning. I remember it 
well. She was ¢ into the church, and she lay mo- 
tionless before the pulpit, where she had been baptized 

= eighteen years before—her calm face upturned to the 
ven we trusted she had found. We tried to sing, and 
did but sob the broken measures of a grand old hymn. 
We tried to pray, but the clergyman’s voice was weak, 
and, in the audible weeping of the congregation, his bro- 
ken accents were almost unheard. We carried her out to 
the grave, and when the bearers would have taken the 
cords to let that precious burden down into its cold, dark 
lace, they trembled and refused the task; and one of 
teen ® young man, knelt on the ground by the low bier 
and kissed the rongh boards that now inclosed the form 
his arms had longed to enfold. 

So it was all over, and that night the snow fell fast on 
village and field, on house and grave. And to-night— 
though twenty years have passed since then—to-night I 
have seen her don have heard her name, and I write it 
here, Emily Duncan, the last time, perhaps, that it will 
be written on earth. Let us trust in God that we shall 
one day see it written elsewhere in characters of light. 


Wike and Witerary Sketches. 


SALVATOR ROSA. 


Beooany and brutality, these are strange things to de- 
light in, and there are not many who do delight in them. 
But while the world lasts, evil must last too, and it is well 
that there are some men who can portray it. We have 
had cynical novelists; what wonder if we have a cynical 

nter? Such, according to the general belief, was 

vator Rosa. “ He was,” says Mr. Ruskin, who has 
indeed a very bad opinion of him, “the most character- 
istic of those attists who perceived and imitated evil only, 
who could not draw a sky except it was covered with 
stormy clouds.” He painted that which he saw around 
him ; his mind was ill at ease; his lifewas stormy: how 
could his works be otherwise ? 

Salvator Rosa was a native of Renella, a village on the 
Mediterranean coast, not far from Naples. It was in the 
year 1615 that he was born; and the place was the old 
manor-house, where his parents lived. His father was an 
architect and surveyor, and his uncle, whose tastes he 
seems to have inherited, was a painter of some ability, but 
of small fortune. His mother—a pious woman, who knew 
very little about the boy’s character—determined when 
he was yet a child that he should be dedicated tothe ser- 
vice of the Church. But Salvator was a bad scholar, and 
he found it hard work to read the Latin prayers and li- 
tanies, choosing rather to devote the time that might have 
been given to study to walks in the dark woods and along 
the shore. The Carthusian monk who taught him would 
not bear this long; and the result of conferences between 
the mother and the teacher was a decision that the way- 
ward boy should enter the College Somasco at Naples, 
To the Jesuits’ college he was sent, his father taking him 
to the door, parting with him, it may have been, with 
silent sorrow, and bearing. to his home, we may be sure, 
many messages to Salvator’s much-loved sister. In his new 
dwolling- lace, for a while at least, the youth’s behaviour 
was satisfactory. He looked forward with no pleasure to 
the time when he should bear the orders of the Church, 











les of logic he stopped short; ho gave offence to his 
Ss: quarrels ensued ; he was too obstinate for their 
treatment, and had to be dismissed. Back to his old 
home he came, glad to be rid of the peeulty rule, and de- 
© was sixteen 


painter, Francesco Francanzani. Tho connection had a 
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learn more by chance than and the academy 
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the usual he fell among banditti— 
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least expected; but it was for a time whether 
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would have been. Others cried “Over with him! let us 
get rid of the baby-faced lad!” and over the rock he 
surely would have gone, had not a woman’s clear voice 
risen above the growlings and the mutterings of the men, 
and bade them let him alone. With the rough brigands 
that woman’s word was enough; Salvator was allowed to 
live with them in safety. Amongst these strange com- 
panions he had time and opportunity for study; and 
when, after a long absence, he went back to Renella, he 
had acquired some of the firmness and boldness of touch 
which was the natural result of such treatment. 

The young Rosa, as soon as he reached his home, found 
his father dying, and the family poor and sorrowful. To 
him it was left to support the widow and children when 
death came to the old Antonio. But by the time the 
burden was laid upon him he was strong enough to bear 
it. He had not been many weeks at home before a paint- 
ing of his, exhibited for sale in a broker’s shop, was seen 
by Lanfranco, who was then at the height of his fortune 
and fame. There was thick dust upon the picture al- 
ready, and it might have remained there had not the 
artist’s quick eye discerned at a glance that there was merit 
inthe work. It was labelled “‘ Hagar and Ishmael,” and it 
represented the lonely handmaiden and her son dying of 
thirst in the wilderness. Lanfranco examined it carefully, 
and asked whowas thepainter. The dealerknewlittle about 
Salvator, and what little he knew perhaps he did not tell. 
Yet, such was Lanfranco’s surprise and joy at having dis- 
covered the painting, that, in the prodigality of his nature, 
he told the broker to buy up for him all other works of 
that artist that he could lay his hands upon. Salvator 
came the shop again, and his pictures were bought; and 
thus it was that as soon as there was need of his industry 
to support his mother and himself an outlet for the indus- 
try was found, and daily bread—and more than daily bread 
—was earned by him who might have been a careless and 
good-for-nothing monk—a Lippo Lippi in conduct, if not 
in habits of study, for an account of which the reader is 
referred to Mr. Browning’s poem—but was, instead of 
that, a painter by profession, the maker of earnest and 
powerful though gloomy pictures, 

Having achieved a certain success, Salvator Rosa went 
to Rome with Ribera, whose disciple to some extent he 
was. But the works of other artists, however carefull 
watched and studied by Salvator, never lessened the ori- 
ginality of his style. In depicting scenes of gloomy 
grandeur he was unsurpassed; in his time, indeed, un- 
equalled. Numerous as his pictures are, they would have 
been still more numerous and more perfect had he con- 
fined himself to the practice of his art; but this he did 
not do. His passionate disposition led him into quarrels, 
and from these quarrels intrigues—more or less dishonor- 
able—often resulted. By enemies, private and political, 
Salvator Rosa was continually harassed. It was not in 
his nature to hold aloof from the turmoils of the age and 
city. He suffered more than he gained by the conflicts in 
which he took a part. 

In more ways than one Rosa was a man of brilliant 
ability. The cantatas he composed were long remember: 
ed, and the plays, in the composition of which he occu- 
pied a part of his leisure, were not without merit. In the 
performance of these plays he himself took part, and his 
theatrical adventures were probably not the least interest- 
ing through which he passed. 

At Florence our painter was patronized by the Grand 
Duke, and not alone by him. For the Mafei family 
proved great friends to the Neapolitan artist, and at their 
seat it was that he wrote his celebrated satires. 

Returning to Rome, he painted many pictures for 
churches; but these, as a rule, are not equal to his earlier 
works. It is evident that as the years went on Salvator’s 
mental strength decreased. There was no longer the 
freshness and the fidelity of his youth, and the hand had 
lost its cunning. But his life had been a lengthened 
struggle; not always against po » but against the 
enemies which his fiery nature had made torise up against 
him. He was in his eighth year when death put an 
end to his course, and gave him rest. Then the toil and 
the tumult were hushed, and the other world was all 
ee him who had been so anxious and so rest- 
ess here. 

Perhaps there is not much to admire in the character 
of Salvator Rosa; there is certainly something to con- 

demn. But that he was a great painter will not now be 
denied, adverse as is the judgement passed upon him by 
Mr. Ruskin. His faults were the faults of his country 
and of his time, and the sins—if sins they were—of two 
hundred years ago should not be too remembered 
against him. 





“THEIR MAJESTIES’ SERVANTS.” 


(Szcon» Noricz.) 


zled where to those elegant ¢ or choice morsels 
with which a reviewer is privileged to garnish his other- 
wise insipid dish. We feel much as 4 man would in view- 
ing a fine beholding here and there choice bits 
of art, w for the moment to have a separate 
identity, but are 80 interwoven the mass 


with the m 
of the picture, and receive ao much effect from their con- 





nection in it, that it seems a pity to clip up the canvas 
in the effort to select a few striking landscapes. Such an 
acknowledgment is the highest compliment we can pay to 
Dr. Doran as a compiler of interesting facts. He has such 
an art of connecting in the continuity of narrative or es. 
say miscellaneous facts that the most inveterate wielder 
of paste-brush and scissors would be prone to read tho 
volume right through without determining the close of 
his first quotation. Atleast, we will warrant he would not 
stop in the middle of a chapter, unless on re- R 
Having read the book through once, we may be able to cull 
a few passages to induce such of our readers as have not 
enjoyed the same pleasure to commence it immediately, 
ane not be afraid’of drawing too largely upon so full 
a store. 

The second volume commences with & sketch of Mar. 
garet Woffington ; and as a specimen of the writer's plea- 
ant style, we cannot do better than quote the opening 
passages :— : 

“That good-tempered woman, who is looking with ad. 
miration at the pretty and delicate child who is drawing 
water from the Liffey, is Madame Violante. She is mis. 
tress of a booth for rope-dancing and other exhibitions in 
Dame Street. As the young girl turns homeward, with 
——— of water on her head, the lady follows, still ad- 

ng. 
is The object of her admiration is as bright and as 
steady asa sunbeam. If she be ill-clad, she is exquisitely 
shaped, and she will live to lend her dresses to the two 
Miss Gunnings, to enable them to attend a drawing-room: 
at the Castle; their first step towards reaching tho 
— ets of countess and duchess that were in store for 
em. 

“This child, meanwhile, enters a shabby huckster’s 
shop, kept by her widowed mother, on Ormond Quay. 
The father was a working bricklayer, and married tho 
mother when she was as hard-working alaundress. There 
is another child in this poor household, a sister of the 
a fair, ‘ less ~y than she. an Madame 

iolan saw Mary and Margaret Woffington, she 
little dreamed that the latter would be the dasling of 
London society, and the former the bride of a son of one 
of the Lateonng English earls, 

t Woffington, born in 1720, was ou 
when Madame Violante induced her mother ‘wit wd 
have the pretty child asa pupil. The foreigm lady was 
of good repute, and t ean apt pupil, per- 
formed little tricks while her mistress was on the rope, 
learned French thoroughly, and acquired graces of per- 
son, style, and carriage, by which she gained fortune, and 
reaped ruin. 

** As a child, she played Macheath, in Madame’s booth,, 
when the ‘ Beggars’ Opera’ was acted there by children.. 
From the age of seventeen to twenty, she was on the: 
more regular Dublin stage, charming all eyes and hearts: 
by her beauty, grace, and ability in a range of characters: 
from Ophelia to Sir Harry Wildair, Rich at once en-- 
gaged her, at a moderate salary, and, in 1740, broughti 

er out, at Covent Garden, as Sylvia to Ryan’s Plume 
and the younger Cibber’s Brazen. A successful coup 
@essai emboldened her to try-Sir Harry. She played it: 
night after night, for weeks, and Wilks was forgotten.. 
It is said she so enraptured one susceptible damsel, that: 
the young lady, believing Sir Harry to be a man, made: 
him an offer of marriage.” 

In the same pleasant manner doed our author continue 
the recital of a career, of which we cannot take leave 
without citing a passage towards the close :— 

‘In November of that year 7, & fine gentleman 
asked, ‘What has become of Mrs. Woffington P’ ‘She: 
has been taken off by Colonel Cesar,’ atiswéred another 
fine gentleman. ‘Reduced to aut Cesar aut nulls,’ said! 
the smart Lord wley. ‘She is gone to be married,” 
said Kitty Clive;.‘ Colonel Cesar ht the licence at 
the same time Colonel Mostyn bought his.’ At this time, 
poor Margaret, in the meridian of her beauty, somewhat 
weary of her calling, ashamed, it is said, of life,, was: 
slowly dying at ‘ ) in Twickenhamshire;” a8 
Walpole loved to call it. So slowly, thatthe end did not 


come till 1760. PB 

“In the interval, Woffington is said to have 
lived to urpose. Unreasonably exalted as her cha-- 
racter has been, it is impossible to contem it at ita: 
close without respect. Charity, good fot 
the past, hope,—all the en was there in that beau-- 
tifal wreck, In a playfal time she and Colonel Omsar 
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heir of the other; but Margaret would not 
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ascribed to three circumstarites the acuteness with which 
he detected opportanity, the electric rapidity with which 
he seized it, and the marvellous unerring tact by which 
he turned it to profit. By this he was distinguished, 
easy negligence and luxurious idleness, from 
; and from his first to his last consequent 
triumph, he paid for each in the malevolence of those 
qho envied him his victories and denied his merit. 
“ When a lad at Grantham Free School, he alone ac- 
to compose a funeral ora- 


Peculiarly interesting at the present time are such pa- 
ragraphs as this :— 


“To his own alteration of Shakspeare’s ‘ Richard ITI., 
he alludes with some diffidence. There is no trace of 
self-complacency in his remarks. Colley’s adversaries, 
however, have denounced him for this act as virulently 
as if he had committed a great social crime. But what- 
ever may be said as to our old friend’s ‘mangling of Shak- 
speare,’ the piece which he so mangled has ever since 
kept the stage, and it is Cibber’s and not Shakspeare’s 
‘Richard’ which is acted by many of our chief players, 
who have the coolness, at the same time, to protest that 
their reverence for Shakspeare’s text is a pure homage 
rendered to a divine inspiration.” 


As more attractive than any breviate of our author’s 
chapter on Cibber which we might present, let us pass to 
@ picture which supervenes upon the poet’s death :— 


+ Then, while the body of the Poet Laureate was being 
carried to Westminster Abbey, there was, up away in a 
hut in then desolate Clerkenwell, and starving, Colley’s 
own daughter, Charlotte Charke. Seven-and-twenty 
years before, she had first come upon the stage, after a 
stormy girlhood, and something akin to insanity strongly 
‘upon her. Her abilities were fair, her opportunities great, 
but her temper rendered both unavailable. She appears 
to have had a mania for appearing in male characters on, 
and in male attire off, the stage. By some terrible offence 
lshe forfeited the recognition of her father, who was other- 
wise of a benevolent disposition; and, friendless, sho 
fought a series of battles with the world, and came off 
in all more and more damaged. 

“ She starved with strollers, failed as a grocer in Long 
Acre, became bankrupt as a puppet-show proprietor in 
James Street, Haymarket ; re-married, became a widow 
a second time, was plunged into deeper ruin, thrown into 
‘prison for debt, and released only by the subscriptions of 
the lowest, but not least charitable, sisterhood of Drury 
Lane. Assuming male attire, she hung about the theatres 
for casual hire, went on the tramp with itinerants, hunger- 
ed daily, and was weekly cheated, but yet kept up such 
an appearance that an heiress fell in love with her, who 
‘was reduced to despair when Charlotte Charke revealed 
her story, and abandoned that place. 

- “Her next post was that of valet to an Irish Lord, for- 
feiting which, she and her child became sausage-makers, 
but could not obtain a living; and then Charlotte Charke 
cried ‘ Coming, coming, sir!’ as a waiter at the King’s 
Head Tavern, Mary-le-Bone. Thence she was drawn by 
an offer to make her manager of a company of strolling 
players, with whom she enjoyed more appetite than means 
to appease it. She endured sharp distress, again and 
again; but was relieved by an uncle, who furnished her 
with funds, with which she opened a tavern in Drury 
Lane, where, after a brief career of success, she again 
became bankrupt. To the regular stage she once more 
returned, under her brother Theophilus, at the Hay- 
market; but the Lord Chamberlain closed the house, and 
Charlotte Charke took to working the wires of Russell’s 


ton, but of course, ruin ensued; and in a hut, amid the 


cinder. and worse refuse in the desolate fields, she 
found a , and even wrote a novel, on a pair of bel- 
lows in her lap, by way of desk! Here she lived, with a 


handmai @ cat, dog, magpie, and monkey. 
abandoned, 


she readily accepted 


from a publisher who visited her, £10 for her manuscript. 
This was at the close of the year 1755, and I do not meet 
With her again till 1759, two years after her father’s death, 


she played Marplot, in the ‘ Busy Body,’ for her own 
pA rt Sa this advertisement :—‘As 


Tam entirely on chance for a subsistence, and 
desirous of into I the 
- ee 
rest of their be a0. 


knowledged by their truly obliged and obedient servant, 
Charlotte Charke.” 

“She died on the 6th of April, 1760. Her father was 
then sleeping in Westminster Abbey: her brother Theo- 
philus was at the bottom of the Irish Sea, with a shipful 
of Irish peers, English players, pantomimists, and wire- 
dancers ; and her sister-in-law, Susanna Cibber, was play- 
ing Juliet to Garrick’s Romeo, and approaching the time 
when she was to be carried to Westminster also.” 

The reader need feel no apprehension that we are draw- 
ing too largely upon Dr. Doran’s resources. It is not the 
inability of his book to afford numberless quotations with- 
out depriving it of subsequent interest to the reader, but 
the limit of our own space, which urges us rapidly to turn 


| over the leaves of the next chapter, and of eight subse- 


quent, containing a literary panorama of a galaxy of 
actors, actresses, authors, and distinguished patrons, of 


| which we might in vain seek a parallel; and thus we ar- 


rive at Chapter XII., where we are arrested 
of special interest to musical readers :— 


“Music and singing were not uncommonly introduced 
into our early plays, and they ranked among the chief 
attractions of our masques, down to the reign of Charles I. 
Under the Commonwealth, and in the reign of Charles IT., 
we had pieces sung in recitative, till Locke awoke melo- 
dious echoes by his music for the operas of ‘ Psyche,’ 
‘Macbeth,’ and the ‘Tempest’; and Purcell excelled 
Lawes in vigour and in harmony, and composed music to 
the words of Dryden. 

“Onur first English male stage-singers were simply actors, 
with good, but not musically-trained voices. Walker, the 
original Macheath, could ‘sing a good song,’ but he was 
a tragedian; and some of our songstresses might be simi- 
larly described. Mrs. Tofts, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and Miss Campion, were trained vo- 
calists. In Beard and Miss Brent—he, living to marry 
an earl’s daughter, and realize a large fortune; she, to 
want bread, and (as Mrs. Pinto) to thank the elder Faw- 
cett for a shilling—Garrick found his most dangerous 
opponents. The ‘ Beggars’ Opera’ and ‘ Artaxerxes,’ mark 
epochs; and after Arne arose Linley, Jackson, Arnold, 
Dibdin, and Shield, as composers; and Leoni and Miss 
Browne—the former sweeter than Vernon, and the lady 
rich in expression, secured rare laurels for themselves and 
the ‘ Duenna,’ in which opera they played the principal 
characters. Jackson’s music in‘ The Lord of the Manor,’ 
brought Mrs. Crouch, then Miss Phillips, into notice ; but 
it was not till Stephen Storace began his career, that con- 
certed pieces and grand finales were introduced by him, 
and English opera rendered more complete. With his 
operas are most associated the names of Crouch, Kelly, 
and Braham—which last name, and that of Mrs. Billing- 
ton, are the brightest in the operatic annals of the close 
of the eighteenth and opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

Our present disposable space prevents us from giving 
more than a few disconnected paragraphs from this, and 
Chapter XIII., with reference to authors and audiences of 
the 18th century :— 

“Gay, considering his dramatic failures in tragedy, 
found more consolation than most damned authors. The 
public of 1724 had no sympathy for his ‘Captives’ ; 
which, despite Booth, Wilks, and Mrs. Oldfield, soon dis- 
appeared from the stage. ‘To console the author, the 
Princess of Wales requested him to read this play in 
presence of herself and little court. On being ushered 
into the august company, Gay, nervous from long waiting, 
tragedy in hand, bashful and blundering, fell over a stool, 
thereby threw down a screen, and sct his illustrious au- 
dience in a comical sort of confusion, which, notwith- 
standing the kindness of the princess, marred the self: 
possession of the poet. The piece, however, went off 
more merrily at Leicester House than it had done at 
Drury Lane. 

“More touching than this was the way in which the 
aged Southerne, in 1726, took the condemnation of his 
‘ Money, the Mistress,’ at Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. The au- 
dience refused the request made in the prologue to pro- 
tect the man who had filled their mothers’ eyes with tears. 
They had no particular reverence for ‘ the last of Charles’s 
bards’; nor especial regard for great Otway’s peer and 
greater Dryden’s friend.’ The audience hissed merciless- 
ly. The old man was standing at a wing with Rich, who 
asked him, if ‘he heard what they were doing.’ ‘No, 
sir,” said Southerne, calmly, ‘I am very deaf!’ So quietly 
did he see fall from his grey head, the wreath ‘ for half-a- 
century with honour worn.’” 

“ Gay read his tragedy, after it had been consigned to 
the limbo of such pieces, to a court circle; Tracy read 
his heavy ‘ Periander’ before it was damned, at Lincoln’s- 
Inn Fields, in 1731, to a circle of friends, who were re- 
galed on the occasion with a magnificent supper. Dr. 
Ridley spoke on behalf of himself and brother critics, 
and assured the author that they had been exceedingly 
well-pleased with the entertainment provided ; he alluded 
particularly, he said, to the supper. This was held for 
wit, but it was not so neat, so happy, or so friendly as 
Carl Vernet’s reply to the author of the Maison a Vendre. 
As the curtain fell, Carl remarked, ‘J’ai cru voir une 
Maison & Vendre, et je ne vois qu’une & louer!” 

“ Fi took disapprobation with infinite indiffer- 
ence. In 1743, his ‘Wedding Day’ was produced at Drury 
Lane, with Garrick as Millamour, and Macklin as Stedfast. 
Garrick had asked the author to suppress a scene which, 
he thought, would imperil the piece. Fielding refused. 
If i said he,‘ let.’em find it 


by a passage 





left the stage for the green-room, as violently disturbed. 

‘There, says Murphy, ‘the author.was indulging his 

genius, and solacing himself with a bottle of champagne. 

He had, at this time, drank pretty plentifully ; and cock. 

ing his eye at the actor, while streams of tobacco trickled 

down from the corner of his mouth, ‘ What’s the matter, 

Garrick ?’ said he ; ‘ what are soe | hissing now ?’ ‘ Why 

the scene I begged you to retrench. I knew it wouldn’t 

do; and they have so frightened mo, that I shall not bo 
able to collect myself the whole night.’ ‘Oh! d——'em!’ 

replies the author, ‘ they have found it out, have they ?’” 

“Ducis adapted Shakspeare’s ‘Othello’ to the French 
stage, for which he furnished two versions. In the first, 
he killed Desdemona according to tradition. At this, 
ladies fainted away, and gentlemen protestingly vocife- 
rated. Ducis altered the catastropheswhereat Paris be- 
came divided into two parties, who supported the happy 
or the tragic conclusion, as their feelings prompted them. 
Talma played the Moor; and, bred as he had been in the 
shadow and the sunlight of the English stage, he was 
disgusted with tho liberty taken with Shakspeare. Ono 
night, when the piece was to end as merrily as a comedy, 
and the last act was about to begin, Ducis heard Talma 
muttering at the wing, ‘I will kill her. The pit will not 
suffer it, I am sure; well, I will make them endure, and 
eajoy it. She shall be killed!’ Ducis tremblingly ac- 
quiesced, and Talma restored the old catastrophe. There 
was some opposition, and a little fainting on the part of 
the susceptible, but, in presence of the marvellous talent 
of the actor, all antagonism gave way, and Talma, with 
reasonable pride, notified to his friends on the English 
stage the successful effort he had made in support of tho 
integrity of the Shakspeare catastrophe. 

“Some authors have altogether refused to despair of 
the success of their piece, however adverse or indifferent 
the audience may have been. ‘Take, as a sample, tho 
case of Joseph Mitchell, the Scottish stonemason, but 
‘University-bred.’ Towards the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the public sat, night after night, quite incapable of 
comprehending the mysteries and allusions of his ‘High. 
land Fair, or the Union vf the Clans.’ At length, on the 
fourth night, the audience took to laughing at the non- 
sense served up to them, and as the last act proceeded, 
the louder did the hilarity become. Poor Mitchell took it 
all for approval, and going up to Wilks, with an air of 
triumph, he exclaimed, ‘ De’il o’ my saul, sare, they begin 
to taak the humour at last!’” 

“ Sheridan’s ‘ Rivals’ was at first a failure. Cumber- 
land, the most sensitive author in the world under con- 
demnation, declared that he could not laugh at Sheridan’s 
comedy. ‘ That is ungrateful of him,’ said Sheridan, to 
whom the comment was reported by a particular friend— 
‘for I have laughed at a tragedy of his from beginning to 
end!’ But this not having been said in Cumberland’s 
hearing, was less severe than a remark made by Lord 
Shelburne, who could say the most provoking things, and 
yet appear quite unconscious of their beingso. In the 
House of Lords he referred to the authorship of Lord 
Carlisle. ‘The noble lord,’ said he, ‘has written a come- 
dy” ‘No, no!’ interrupted Lord Carlisle, ‘a tragedy! a 
tragedy!’ ‘Oh! I beg pardon,’ resumed Lord Shelburne, 
‘I thought it was a comedy!’ The piece thus adjudged 
of was the ‘ Father’s Revenge,’ an adaptation from Bocac- 
cio, of ‘ Tanered and Sigismunda,’ never played, and sel- 
dom read. 

“Cumberland, who bore his own reverses with impa- 
tience, and was ever resolute in blaming the lack of taste 
on the part of the public,rather than ready to acknowledgo 
his own shortcomings, endured the triumphs of his fellow- 
dramatists with little equanimity. During the first run 
of the ‘ School for Scandal,’ he was present, with his chil- 
dren, in a stage-box, sitting behind them. Each timo 
they laughed at what was going on, on the stage, ho 
pinched them playfully, and asked them at what they 
were laughing. ‘There is nothing to laugh at, my angels,’ 
he was heard to say; and if the juvenile critics laughed 
on, he less playfully bade them bo silent—tho ‘little 
dunces!’” 

“ At this time swords were still worn, and evil results 
followed, to others, as well as to the wearers. On tho 
night of Saturday, September 21, 1751, as the ‘ Way of 
the World’ was being played at Drury, a quarrel, and 
then a fight with swords took place, between two gallants 
in the box-lobby. From some cries which arose, the au- 
dience thought the house was on fire, and fearful confusion, 
with fierce struggling and. terrible injury, ensued. Many 
women attempted in their terror to drop from the gallery 
to the pit. This was not so frightful as it might at pre- 
sent seem, for in those days the front of the lower gallery 
came down to the roof of the lower boxes. The occupants 
were a recognised power in the house, often appealed to, 
and were of very great intelligence and respectability, in 
ono especiaily favorite locality, the Old Haymarket, as 
long as the house lasted. Professional men and poets, 
and merchants and their wives, sat there to see, hear, 
and enjoy, whose grand-daughters now sail into stalls, 
unconscions that there is a gallery in the house, and ig- 
norant that they are of a race who once condescended to 
sit in it.” 

“Sir Robert Walpole was readier to take offence than 
King George. He could smile at the inuendoes of the 
‘ Beggars’ *; but when he was deeply interested in 
the success of his Excise Bill, and an actor sneeringly 
alluded to it, in his presence, the minister went behind 
the scenes, and asked if the words uttered were in the 
part. It was confessed that they were not; and there- 
upon Sir Robert raised hig cane and gave the offending 








player a sound thrashing.” 
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Poetry. 


THE BLUE-BELL FAIRY. 


On! happy fate that bronght me to these fields 
From that sad forest-gloom. Oh! happy fate 
That turn’d what scem’d misfortune into good, 
And brought me here to crown my life with joy. 


For, in a dark pine wood, my Blue-bell shone 
uncompanion’d splendour, where great trees 

Obscured the moon and shut me from her light ;, 

And though I stood on their tall pinnacles 

To watch her befiuty and drink in her beams, 

No sooner did she fill me with delight 

— my bright mood was sadden’ » Baga gloom 





ial sighing of the boug’ 
That hung beneath me. So, continually 
The melancholy spirit of the wood 


Cast shadows on my life, until the time 

When passed a fair-hair’d youth of mortal birth 
And pluck’d my flower. Trembling in his hand 
I lay, yet scarce unhappy, with a group 

Of cowslips and wild leaves, and through the wood 
He bore me; but in crossing one small brook 
That babbles through it, my tall Blue-bell left 
Its sweet companions, falling on the stream, 
Which bore it soon away, while the fair boy, 
Follow’d ite course with one regretful look, 
Then vanish'd in the wood, as sinks a star 

Into the gloom of clouds and fades from view. 


Content upon the streamlet’s breast I lay, 

And whisper’d, ‘‘ Oh! wild water, carry me 
Out from the arches of o’erhanging trees 

Into the open moonlight ; carry me 

Far from the groaning boughs and pattering leaves, 
From the familiar gloom, and from the strange 
Mysterious sounds and shadows of the wood, 
Far, far away. My will is wild as thine, 

Who bringest hither from untrodden hills 

A tameless Poe and a mountain voice, 

For I too will rebel against the shades 

That rule the forest, and will fly with thee.” 


Oh! then I felt the soft arms of the stream . 
Fold round my flower and clasp it tenderly, 

And under me its bosom rose and fell 

Most gently, and whene’er a gurgling fall 
Disturbed its course, it would most pitifully 

Lift my frail flower and float it into calm. 

Again I sang, “ Wild water carry me, 

Since thou dost clasp me kindly to thy breast, 
To some fair land of, flowers. Carry mo 

Close to the heart whence burst the tender songs 
Which cheer’d my life that languish’d in the wood, 
For often thy sweet voice on moonless nights 
Would fright away the melancholy dreams 


That came to haunt me, and make all things bright. 


Since thou hast been so kind, sweet rivulet, 

Oh! pity my distress, and carry mo 

To a land rich in flowers and happy sprites, 
Lest I pine homeless.” Then the gentle stream, 
— my Blue-bell, from the forest gloom 
Carried it into meadows, under banks 

Of many-colour’d bloom, through winding ways, 
Until it gain’d tho land where datifally 

It empties all its music and its life 

Into the mighty river. Then, the moon 

Being in many throned, most sorrowfully, 
Resting upon a water-circled stone, 

I watch’d my drooping Blue-bell drift away 

Out on the tide-flood moving to the sea, 

Never to bloom again ; and when its hue 

In distance was quite lost, I linger’d still 
Pensively gazing, till a ring of sprites, 

The gentle Fairies that inhabit here, 

Drew me away, and gave me a new homo 

In a sweet bud, and show'd me all their haunts. 


Oh! happy life, and most delightful world, 

Where nightly blooms our ring upon the green 

And sacred grass which mortals rarely tread ! 
Here sometimes, in the charmdd circle link’d, 


And spring eg pry d -uyed the morn, 
Go aimering owner ae p boone shore, 


Trombles with life and breaks out into flowers— 


In a most happy stream, and every night 
Is graced with Fairy joys and harmonies. 


Only when Summer leaves us, and the trees 
Are bare to cruel winds, and tender plants 
Forget to bud, and everywhere the ground 

Is loud with rustling leaves, and when wild birds 
Strive vainly to recall their tuneful notes ; 
When all fair forms and colours delicate 

Have faded from our meadows and are lost; 
And when the river murmurs out of tune, 
And chafes unkindly on its pebbled shore,— 
With other Fairies I must linger here, 
Homeless and most unhappy, or depart 

To follow Summer to another land 

And chase the flying flowers round the Harth.* 


FLOWERS. 
This earth, though called a wilderness, is full of happy 


flowers ; 
A thousand things of joy there are in Nature’s smiling 


bowers ; 
Upon the sunny hill-side, the garden, or the glen 
God sends bis messages in flowers to cheer the hearts of 
men! 


Go forth, with Faith thy bosom guest—the bleakest heath 
will yield 

Some fair, perchance neglected flower, a miracle reveal’d ; 

And, welcome to patrician halls as to the peasant’s door, 

The flowers, _ happy flowers, are blest of God for ever- 
more 


And if we read aright the lines traced on their petals gay, 

We never more shall cast a leaf with thoughtlessness 
away, 

Bat praises from our hearts will with their purer fragrance 


rise, 
That still ‘these emblems havo been left of a long-lost 
Paradise. 


So eloquent of Heaven, they come with such celestial 


powers, 

All that our spirits love the best we fondly call them 
* flowers ” : 

For even He before whose love all, all affections fail, 

Is called the Rosé of Sharon and the Lily of the Vale! 


Eternal as all blesséd things, each year they come and go, 
With no blind hurry, no delay—and yet we love them so 
Because we feel direct from God these sacred gifts are 


given 
As links in that bright chain which draws our spirits 
nearer Heaven. 


Oh! when I think what earth would be without these 
smiles of light, 

My heart is touch’d with gratitude and tenderest delight ; 

And while their fragrance steals away sad thoughts in 
sorrowing hours, 

I think how kind it was of God to bless the earth with 
flowers. 


ALLITERATIVE LINES. 
FLOWERS IN EARLY SPRING. 


Yoururvt is the year now, and as yet the 
Spring-born flowers ’mid sprouting verdure sprinkled, 
Charming in their childhood, feel the chill winds 
Blowing on them bleakly ; and the blithe sun, 
Weak as yet to warm them, still is welcome, 
When it peeps at whiles from out the white clouds, 
Cheerless in the chill Spring is your childhood, 
Radiant flowers that rise from Winter’s ruins ; 
Newly-risen Nature, still half-nude, is 
Sympathizing sadly in your sufferings : 
eeps the fleecy welkin, moans the woodland ; 
Meandering brooklets murmur ruthful mournings, 
Wail the lowly willows by their waters ; 
Hoarse trees utter hollow sobs to hear the 
Violet’s gentle voice sigh in the valley. 
Patience! now unpitying gales may pierce you, 
Life may offer little to delight in ; 
But in time shall bliss be wed to beauty. 
Flowers! ye yet will flourish, when hath fled the 
Bitter wind that biteth your frail bosoms : 
Soon will come the sunny time of summer ; 
Daily then shall dainty blossoms deck you ; 
Shining rays and showers refresh your shootlets ; 
Glistening dew your gleaming petals gladden ; 
Birds’ sweet carols, borne on zephyrs balmy, 
Tales of love in tenderest accents tell you ; 
Joy attend you June all through and July, 
All day long in August, till in Autumn 
Gaunt Death comes to gather up his garland. 


So ye youthful sad hearts, worn with sorrows,— 
Spirits now desponding,—like ne Dering Sowees, 
have left you many joys in 


* We have extracted this poem from a work entitled “Songs from 
” @ volume to which we directed attention in the first num- 








Songs for Music. 


(Ir is intended from month to month, under this title, to publish suit 

able “Songs for Music.” Applications from composers desiring to 
use the same, must be accompanied with a copy of their arrange. 
ments (not necessarily for publication), addressed to the Editor, 
“Musical Monthly” Office.) 
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MAY SONG. 


On, the merry month of May! 
When the leaves are brightest, 
And the blossoms whitest, 

And the birds trip on the spray, 

Oh, the merry month of May! 

Sweetly merry month of May! 

Oh, how fair the joyous earth ! 
While the buds are sprouting, 
Into blossoms pouting, 

And the butterflies have birth. 

Oh, how fair the joyous earth! 

Sweetly fair the joyous earth ! 

Oh, how soft the azure skies! 
With the white.clouds pendent, 
Morn and eve resplendent 

In their gold and rosy dyes. 

Oh, how soft the azure skies! 

Sweatly soft the azure skies! 

Oh, how fresh the morning air! 
While the dew is seething 
In the sun, and breathing 

Fragrant vapour everywhere, 

Oh, how fresh the morning air! 

Sweetly fresh the morning air! 

Oh, what joyous sounds we heart 
Lambs in meadows bleating, 
Birds and bees repeating 

Ceaseless music far and near. 

Oh, what joyous sounds we hear 

Sweetly joyous sounds we hear! 

Oh, what bliss to sit and dream ! 
Where, o’er weeds and gravel, 
Rippling waters travel, 





While the fish leap iu the stream, 
Oh, what bliss to sit and dream ! 
Sweetest bliss to sit and dream |! 















SOME ONE. 


Some one to care for, some one to cheer— 
Oh! but for some one to make life more dear ! 
Some one whilst fighting the battle of life, 
To nerve heart and hand in the heat of the strife; 
Some one to make me in spirit rejoice 
At the touch of a hand or the sound of a voice; 
Some one whose memory, haunting my brain, 
Shall lull to forgetfulness sorrow and pain, 
Whose words of affection and tender caress 
Shall make me more earnest to love and to bless, 
Who, if clouds shall arise, 
With love beaming eyes 
Shall be near me to soothe and to sympathize, 


Some one to care for, some one to cheer— 
Oh! but for some one to make life more dear |! 
Some one the favours of fortune to share, 
Some one to chase away doubts and despair, 
Some one whose graces shall raise me above 
A cold selfish heart or a weak wayward love ; 
Some one, when flattering tongues would beguile; 
Should show me the truth by the light of her smile, 
Whose virtues so winning should silently chide 
Emotions of anger, or errors of pride ; 

Who when false friends depart, 

Nestling close to my heart 
In love’s sweetest whispers would solace impart. 


Bome one to care for, some one to cheer— 
Oh! but for some one to make life more dear! 
Some one to make me more constant and true, 
To make me live more for the good I can do, 
To strengthen my faith with the strength of her prayer, 
And make me more patient life’s crosses to bear; 
‘Whose love should awaken that music within 
Which makes the heart weary of discord and sin, 
And cheering the spirit which erring would roam, 
Makes nothing so sweet as the pleasures of home | 
Then bend I the knee, 
Great Father, to Thee; 
Thou only canst send such an angel to me, 































THE TALISMAN. 


In Arthur's days Queen Guinevere 
Gave to her errant knight - 

A token blest by kiss and prayer, 
Ere he went forth to fight— 

Some sacred scarf, some jewell’d ring, 
Some talismanic charm 

That should the dear one’s spirit bring 
In every time of harm; 

And’midst the thickest of the fray, 
"Midst grim, 


dangers 
The token of the ladye fair 
Gave courage fresh to him, 
Nerving with strength his arm and heart 
With faith to nobly act his part. 
The days of true knight errantry 
Some think have long passed by; 
But rings there not throughout the world 
One long, fierce battle-cry ? 
Have we not as the knight of yore 
Need of some gentle charm, 
Some talismanic influence 



















For its memory, sweet as sweetest song, 
Comes ever ’tween my heart and wrong. 
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Poetry. 


THE BLUE-BELL FAIRY. 


On! happy fate that bronght mo to these fields 
From that sad forest-gloom. Oh! happy fate 
That turn’d what scem’d misfortune into good, 
And brought me here to crown my life with joy. 





For, in a dark pine wood, my Blue-bell shone 
An uncompanion’d splendour, where great trees 
Obscured the moon and shut me from her light ; 
And though I stood on their tall pinnacles 

To watch her befiuty and drink in her beams, 
No sooner did she fill me with delight 

Than my bright mood was sadden’d by the gloom 
And uncongenial sighing of the boughs 

That hung beneath me. S8o, continually 

The melancholy spirit of the wood 

Cast shadows on my life, until the time 

When passed a fair-hair’d youth of mortal birth 
And pluck’d my flower. Trembling in his hand 
I Jay, yet scarce unhappy, with a group 

Of cowslips and wild leaves, and through the wood 
He bore me; but in crossing one small brook 
That babbles through it, my tall Blue-bell left 
Its sweet companions, falling on the stream, 
Which bore it soon away, while the fair boy 
Follow’d its course with one regretful look, 
Then vanish’d in the wood, as sinks a star 

Into the gloom of clouds and fades from view. 


Content upon the streamlet’s breast I lay, 

And whisper’d, “‘ Oh! wild water, carry mo 
Out from the arches of o’erhanging trees 

Into the open moonlight ; carry me 

Far from the groaning boughs and pattering leaves, 
From the familiar gloom, and from the strange 
Mysterious sounds and shadows of the wood, 
Far, far away. My will is wild as thine, 

Who bringest hither from untrodden hills 

A tameless spirit and a mountain voice, 

For I too will rebel against the shades 

That rule the forest, and will fly with thee.” 


Oh! then TI felt the soft arms of the stream 
Fold round my flower and clasp it tenderly, 

And under me its bosom rose and fell 

Most gently, and whene’er a gurgling fall 
Disturbed its course, it would most pitifully 

Lift my frail flower and float it into calm. 

Again I sang, “‘ Wild water carry me, 

Since thou dost clasp me kindly to thy breast, 
To some fair land of flowers. Carry mo 

Close to the heart whence burst the tender songs 
Which cheer’d my life that languish’d in the wood, 
For often thy sweet voice on moonless nights 
Would fright away the melancholy dreams 

That came to haunt me, and make all things bright. 
Since thou hast been so kind, sweet rivulet, 

Oh! pity my distress, and carry me 

To a land rich in flowers and happy sprites, 
Lest I pine homeless.” Then the gentle stream, 
Kissing my Blue-bell, from the forest gloom 
Carried it into meadows, under banks 

Of many-colour’d bloom, through winding ways, 
Uatil it gain’d tho land where dutifully 

It empties all its music and its life 

Into the mighty river. Then, the moon 

Being in mid-sky throned, most sorrowfully, 
Resting upon a water-circled stone, 

I watch’d my drooping Blue-bell drift away 

Out on the tide-flood moving to the sea, 

Never to bloom again ; and when its hue 

In distance was quite lost, I linger’d still 
Pensively gazing, till a ring of sprites, 

The gentle Fairies that inhabit here, 

Drew me away, and gave me a new homo 

In a sweet bud, and show'd me all their haunts. 


Oh! happy life, and most delightful world, 
Where nightly blooms our ring upon the green 
And sacred grass which mortals rarely tread ! 
Hore sometimes, in the charméd circle link’d, 
We whirl away the night with harmony 

And such mad pleasures, that the common herbs, 
And grasses, and wild flowers in our ring, 

Forget the gradual growth which Nature taught, 
And spring luxuriantly before the morn, 
Sometimes a few of us, by fancy led, 

Go wandering down upon the river’s shore, 

And make our ring at low ebb of the tide, 
Thrilling the night with so sweet melody 

That the dead waste of sand on which we tread 
Trembles with life and breaks out into flowers— 
But the tide rising washes all away, 

And tracks which mortals find are rarely left. 
Sometimes I linger, lonely, on the banks 

Of our sweet river, cradled in the flower 

Of some tall grass which faintest breezes rock, 
And listen to the water's melody, 

And watch the trembling moon that sleeps in it; 
And while the constant rippling tide goes by 

My fancy revels in fantastic dreams 


Most true in their delights, until some breath oi 


Or beam of morning calls me back to Earth ye 
And to my waking flower. So flows my life eS 


In a most happy stream, and every night 
Is graced with Fairy joys and harmonies. 


Only when Summer leaves us, and the trees 
Are bare to cruel winds, and tender plants 
Forget to bud, and everywhere the ground 

Is loud with rustling leaves, and when wild birds 
Strive vainly to recall their tuneful notes ; 
When all fair forms and colours delicate 

Have faded from our meadows and are lost; 
And when the river murmurs out of tune, 
And chafes unkindly on its pebbled shore,— 
With other Fairies I must linger here, 
Homeless and most unhappy, or depart 

To follow Summer to another land 

And chase the flying flowers round the Earth.* 





FLOWERS. 


This carth, though called a wilderness, is full of happy 

flowers ; 

A thousand things of joy there are in Nature’s smiling 

bowers ; 

Upon the sunny hill-side, the garden, or the glen 

God sends his messages in flowers to cheer the hearts of 
men! 


Go forth, with Faith thy bosom guest—the bleakest heath 
will yield 

Some fair, perchance neglected flower, a miracle reveal’d ; 

And, welcome to patrician halls as to the peasant’s door, 

The flowers, aaa happy flowers, are blest of God for ever- 
more! 


And if we read aright the lines traced on their petals gay, 

We never more shall cast a leaf with thoughtlessness 
away, 

But praises from our hearts will with their purer fragrance 


rise, 
That still these emblems have been left of a long-lost 
Paradise. 


So eloquent of Heaven, they come with such celestial 
powers, 

All that our spirits love the best we fondly call them 
“flowers ”’ : 

For even He before whose love all, all affections fail, 

Is called the Roso of Sharon and the Lily of the Vale! 


Eternal as all blesséd things, each year they como and go, 
With no blind hurry, no delay—and yet we love them so 
Because we feel direct from God these sacred gifts are 


given, 
As links in that bright chain which draws our spirits 
nearer Heaven. 


Oh! when I think what earth would be without these 
smiles of light, 

My heart is touch’d with gratitude and tenderest delight ; 

And while their fragrance steals away sad thoughts in 
sorrowing hours, 

I think how kind it was of God to bless the earth with 
flowers. 


ALLITERATIVE LINES. 
FLOWERS IN EARLY SPRING. 


Yoururvut is the year now, and as yet tho 
Spring-born flowers ’mid sprouting verdure sprinkled, 
Charming in their childhood, feel the chill winds 
Blowing on them bleakly ; and the blithe sun, 
Weak as yet to warm them, still is welcome, 
When it peeps at whiles from out the white clouds. 
Cheerless in the chill Spring is your childhood, 

Radiant flowers that rise from Winter’s ruins ; 
Newly-risen Nature, still half-nude, is 
Sympathizing sadly in your sufferings : 

Weeps the fleecy welkin, moans the woodland ; 
Meandering brooklets murmur ruthful mournings, 
Wail the lowly willows by their waters ; 

Hoarse trees utter hollow sobs to hear the 
Violet’s gentle voice sigh in the valley. 

Patience! now ui:vitying gales may pierce you, 

Life may offer little to delight in ; 

But in time shall bliss be wed to beauty. 
Flowers! ye yet will flourish, when hath fled the 
Bitter wind that biteth your frail bosoms : 

Soon will come the sunny time of summer ; 
Daily then shall dainty blossoms deck you ; 
Shining rays and showers refresh your shootlets ; 
Glistening dew your gleaming petals gladden ; 
Birds’ sweet carols, borne on zephyrs balmy, 
Tales of love in tenderest accents tell you ; 

Joy attend you June all through and July, 

All day long in August, till in Autumn 

Gaunt Death comes to gather up his garland. 





So ye youthful sad hearts, worn with sorrows,— 
Spirits now desponding,—like the Spring flowers, 
May have left you many joys in manhood. 





* We have extracted this poem from a work entitled “Songs from 
Fairyland,” a volume to which we directed attention in the first num- 
ber of “Tue Musica, MontHLy” as containing beauties which will 
be appreciated *by all true lovers of poetry. It is well adapted for 
presentation during the summer season, and is published by Messrs 


Songs for Wusic. 


(Ir is intended from month to month, under this title, to publish suis 
able “Songs for Music.” Applications from composers desiring to 
use the same, must be accompanied with a copy of their arrange. 
ments (not necessarily for publication), addressed to the Editor, 
“Musical Monthly” Office.) 





MAY SONG. 


Ou, the merry month of May! 
When the leaves are brightest, 
And the blossoms whitest, 

And the birds trip on the spray, 

Oh, the merry month of May! 

Sweetly merry month of May! 

Oh, how fair the joyous earth! 
While the buds are sprouting, 
Into blossoms pouting, 

And the butterflies have birth. 

Oh, how fair the joyous earth! 

Swectly fair the joyous earth ! 

Oh, how soft the azure skies! 
With the white clouds pendent, 
Morn and eve resplendent 

In their gold and rosy dyes. 

Oh, how soft the azure skies! 

Sweotly soft the azure skies! 

Oh, how fresh the morning air! 
While the dew is seething 
In the sun, and breathing 

Fragrant vapour everywhere. 

Oh, how fresh the morning air! 

Swectly fresh the morning air! 

Oh, what joyous sounds we hear! 
Lambs in meadows bleating, 
Birds and bees repeating 

Ceaseless music far and near. 

Oh, what joyous sounds we hear 

Sweetly joyous sounds we hear! 

Oh, what bliss to sit and dream ! 
Where, o’er weeds and gravel, 
Rippling waters travel, 

While the fish leap iu the stream, 

Oh, what bliss to sit and dream ! 

Sweetest bliss to sit and dream! 


SOME ONE. 

SoME one to care for, some one to cheer— 
Oh! but for some one to make life more dear! 
Some one whilst fighting the battle of life, 
To nerve heart and hand in the heat of the strife; 
Some one to make me in spirit rejoice 
At the touch of a hand or the sound of a voice; 
Some one whose memory, haunting my brain, 
Shall lull to forgetfulness sorrow and pain, 
Whose words of affection and tender caress 
Shall make me more earnest to love and to bless, 

Who, if clouds shall arise, 

With love beaming eyes 
Shall be near me to soothe and to sympathize, 


Some one to care for, some one to cheer— 
Oh! but for some one to make life more dear! 
Some one the favours of fortune to share, 
Some one to chase away doubts and despair, 
Some one whose graces shall raise me above 
A cold selfish heart or a weak wayward love ; 
Some one, when flattering tongues would beguile; 
Should show me the truth by the light of her smile, 
Whose virtues so winning should silently chide 
Emotions of anger, or errors of pride ; 

Who when false friends depart, 

Nestling close to my heart 
In love’s sweetest whispers would solace impart, 


Some one to care for, some one to cheer— 
Oh! but for some one to make life more dear! 
Some one to make me more constant and true, 
To make me live more for the good I can do, 
To strengthen my faith with the strength of her prayer, 
And make me more patient life’s crosses to bear; 
Whose love should awaken that music within 
Which makes the heart weary of discord and sin, 
And cheering the spirit which erring would roam, 
Makes nothing so sweet as the pleasures of home ! 
Then bend I the knee, 
Great Father, to Thee; 
Thou only canst send such an angel to me, 





THE TALISMAN. 


In Arthur’s days Queen Guinevere 
Gave to her errant knight 

A token blest by kiss and prayer, 
Ere he went forth to fight— 

Some sacred scarf, some jewell’d ring, 
Some talismanic charm 

That should the dear one’s spirit bring 
In every time of harm; 

And’midst the thickest of the fray, 
’Midst dangers gaunt and grim, 

The token of the ladye fair 
Gave courage fresh to him, 

Nerving with strength his arm and heart 

With faith to nobly act his part. 


The days of true knight errantry 
Some think have long passed by; 
But rings there not throughout the world 
One long, fierce battle-cry ? 
Have we not as the knight of yore 
Need of some gentle charm, 
Some talismanic influence 
To nerve both heart and arm? 
8o will I, O true hearted wife, 
Your kiss each morning take, 
Ere I forth to life’s battle go 
For mine and your sweet sake; 
For its memory, sweet as sweetest song, 
Comes ever tween my heart and wrong. 











Printed and published by ABRAHAM GOULD, at the Office of the 
“yusicAL MONTHLY,” 88 Frith Street, Soho Square, London, ©. 
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METZLER AND CO.’S 
SELECT CATALOGUE 


NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 





Explanation of the Abbreviations intended to facilitate the Choice:— 


8. Soprano. M. Mezzo Soprano. 


C. Contralto or Baritone. 





Songs from “ Cousin Rate.” 


An Operetta for the Drawing-Room, by 


W. M. LUTZ. 
m. Peeping through the window blind . . . . 
t. ig and dark December . ‘ a e ° 
t. tn tell her when we meet é F r ‘ 
m. Leap Year ° ° 
t. Cousin Kate ° 


T'm no Coquette (Duet, Soprano and Tenor) 





The Complete Work for Voice and Piano, small edition . 
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Songs from “Che Baunted Bull.” 


An Operetta for the Drawing-Room, by 


J. E. MALLANDAINE. 


m.  pammemae tings tease: é 


t. Flora. * * ° i : 
. oo 5" a ag oN rs 
t. wrea' er e e 

Gentle stranger (Duet, Soprano and Tenor) ee 





The.Complete Work for Voice and Piano, small edition . 


Songs from 


c. 


& 
t. Win or die 


Wit vet Soin aad Tem 


c Dreams of those who love me F 
> ee , mine own, in C aE 
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“ Dreamland.” 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
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The Complete Work for Voice and Piano, folio size . 
—_——)—— 


Songs from “ Barbest Bome.” 


sees 


Young Lubin ofthevale. . . 
My own —, native fields 


. The man of the mill . ’ 
Be still, O ye winds (Duet, Soprano and Tenor ) 


G. B. ALLEN. 


dekethewell .  « 





The Complete Work for Voice and Piano, folio size 
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Songs by Glinka. 
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s. Young Cavalier 
m. When the Swallows Com). 


T. Tenor. 


m. 

b. Echoes of ditto 
m. The Mountain Violet ditto 
m. My heart’s with thee ditto 
s. Sweet bird, come hither ditto 
m. Under my Window ditto 


ditto 


B. Bass. 


Songs by Franz3 Abt. 


Birds and the Bee (with Came and English ae 
George Linley 
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Christy's Winstrels Bets Sues 


These Popular Senge, being ali of moderate compass, are suited to any voice. 


Mother would comfort me ™/~ 
¢ entered 


Beneath the 


Beautiful 


Down in the on 


Annie Lisle 


The moon behind the bil 


Good-bye, Sam 
Tapio a 


Sis elle 
Unter ow ah 
I'm going home to Dixey ( 
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With hearts light and joyous (Traviata Opening Chorus) 
—_—o—. 


Bratomg-room Comic Songs. 
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OO paella alaan eae mmpentetete 


A Horrible Tale 


I don’t intend to wed 
Just a little too late 


Lord Ronald the 
Ladies’ 


te (Hatton) 
Ladies’ Opprtnity, Th The (Song for Leap Year) . 


Maid in the Moon, The. . 
Merriest girl that’s out, The . 


Nightmare, The (Grand Scena) 
No, Willie, we've not missed you 


Queer news from home . 


Red Petticoat, The (Song for ‘Leap Year) 


-_. The 


Seven 
a 


S) 
Unde Jack Jack le Jack (atin) 


‘the Third was King 
‘Most of the above are illustrated in colors. 
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APOKATHARTIKON, 


THE MAGIC GLOVE CLEANER, 


Has already superseded every article of the kind, . 
FOR CLEANING GLOVES, AND REMOVING GREASE, AND OTHER IMPURITIES, 
FROM EVERY KIND OF ; 
CLOTHING AND DRAPERY, NO MATTER WHAT THE FABRIC, WITHOUT INJURY TO THE MATERIAL. 


It leaves no nauscous smell; on the contrary, it perfumes every article to which it is applied. Sold by all Chemists, price ONE SHILLING per Bottle: 
None is genuine, unless the lab on the bottle bears the Brand of the Firm, an Anchor crossed with the initials E. C. and C. B. 








PRIZE MEDAL. 


CRINOLINES AND CORSETS. 


The only Prize Medal for excellence of workmanship and new combinations in STAYS, CRINOLINES, and CORSETS, was awarded to A. SALOMONS, 35 Old Change, London. 





THE CARDINIBUS PATENT JUPON SMITH’S NEW PATENT HARMOZON CORSET, 
Collapses at the slightest pressure, and resumes its shape when the pressure Self-adjusting, 
is removed. Obtained a Prize Medal, and is the very best stay ever invented. 
SPIRAL GRINOLINE STEEL AND BRONZE, CASTLE’S PATENT VENTILATING CORSET, 
or Ladies SKIT" ’ : é 3 
Will not break, and can be folded into the smallest compass. Invaluable for the ball-room, equestrian exercise, and warm climates. 


'Y'o be had retail of all drapers, milliners, and staymakers ; and wholesale only of 


A. SALOMONS, 35 OLD CHANGE, LONDON. 
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TEETH WITHOUT SPRINGS. 


OSTEO-EIDON, MESSRS. GABRIEL'S SPECIALITE. 


MHE numerous advantages, such as comfort, purity of materials, 


economy, and freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are ex ed in Messrs, GABRIEL'S 
pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by Post, or gratis on ap tion. 


re GABRIE;S 


OTHE OLD ESTABLISHED 





27 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, and LUDGATE HILL, (over Benson, Silversmith, 

LONDON; 184 DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 65 NEW STREBRT, BIRMINGHAM. 
American Mineral Teeth, without springs, best in Europe, from Four to Seven, and Ten to Fifteea 

Guineas per set, warranted. Single Teeth and partial sets at proportionately moderate charges, 

Only one visit required at the London Establishments from Country Patients. 

Whole sets made in one day where time is an object. 


Specimens, as exhibited at the International Exhibition, may be seen at the Crystal Palace (in- 
dustrial Court), and at the Polytechnic Institution. : 














MEASURES REQUIRED. __ TO LADIES, _ 

cess MAE SPIRAL ELASTIC BS 2fe , 

ABDOMINAL BELTS. st # teen Sty 
FURNITURE 


CARRIAGE FREE ia 
TOANY PART OF THEKINGDOM| 








= 7 more frequent and earlier adoption of this Belt previous to © 
. Accouchment would prevent many of the distressing results so RS 

often complained of after confinement. During pregnancy, the support S 

derived from its use will afford the greatest relicf, securing a more 












favorable time, while by its use after parturition, the general and equal Pcs S) . B E Y F U S | 
pressure afforded secures the restoration of shape, and the contraction % | 144 OXFORD STREET £ ae 
#0 essential to ultimate recovery. _ % {LLUSTRATED CATALOGUES GRATIS s 
It is recommended by the first Accouchers of the day in. cases of a > AND POST-FRE EONA PPLICAT iON. mS 
“i 5 prolapsus uteri, dropsy, and obesity, and, when fitted with air pads for % oo "Ras S) 
4. umbilical and inguinal hernia, in preference to steel trusses. 8 ALL G00D8 WARRANTED. Py . > 
Illustrated Catalogues on application to “y Ss 
EDWARD OR MRS. HUXLEY, 12 OLD CAVENDISH STREET, Gy, er 
OXFORD STREET. @ 














IMPORTANT NOTICE. LADIES’ ELASTIC SUPPORTING BANDS, 


eee 


F before and after Accouchement; admirably adapted for giving 
500,000 SAMPLE PACKETS ——- cficient support, with 
(Each sufficient to make a Cup) EXTREME LIGHTNESS, 


| OF THIS INIMITABLE 
, a point little attended to in the comparatively clumsy contrivances and 
CHOCOLATE P OWDER a fabrics hitherto Seeblaped also | 
. , WERE GIVEN AWAY AT THE 
International Exhibition of 1862, ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 
And Thousands are now using it, pronouncing it tobe un- | Instructions: for measurement,’ with prices, on application; and the 
equalled in quality and excellence, invigorating the , ' articles sent 

healthy, and renovating the invalid. 

ONE CUP OR TWENTY MADE IN ONE MINUTE. BY POST FROM THE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. PRICE 1s, PER POUND. ; POPE AND PLANTE, 


By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 4 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
COMMERCIAL STEAM MILLS, LONDON. 


Established 1612! EXPERIENCED FEMALE ATTENDANTS. 














